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WILLIAM ETTY, Esa. R. A. 


I KNow him well, even as he ponders thus on the effect of one of his 
charming pictures—aye, and with that identical painting-rag clenched 
in his hand ready to dash off some intrusive glaze or scumble. There 
he is, creating a little world of his own, meditating even down to his 
faithful slippers: the attitude is characteristic, for he is one of the 
few who think before they paint. 

I know him well and highly do I value him -~—aye, even though he 
be an Academician. He is a mild and modest yet firm and enthusi- 
astic creature—even when the thing's out of fashidn : he does not mind 
singing an old song, if the tune is good and the words wholesome : so 
he goes on in his own good old way, wrapt in all the warm illusions 
of an artist's benéficent fancy, without ever dreaming that he was sent 
into the world to be any thing than an artist. He is a social being if 
ever there was one; he has a fund of quiet enjoyment, which is never 
hysterically delighted or rhapsodically jocose, he moves on within the 
smiling precincts of his natural mind, with the steady step ofa philoso- 
pher, yet with the tenderness of a man of feeling stoops to observe the 
graceful flowerets which are sure to bloom in regions of peace and 
beauty. His enthusiasm is not of the visible kind—not a sort of men- 
tal aurora borealis which gleams and disappears—but a sustained flame 
which has cheered him in his arduous career—has helped him over 
the various styles of Art, until he has formed one peculiarly his own: 
he has a high-church veneration for beautiful antiquity, and I war- 
rant you a rapturous perception of youth and beauty: he loves old 
buildings—above all the Gothic—as he loves human beings, and would 
as soon think of beheading a king as of demolishing an antique tower 
—let those who doubt Etty’s eloquence, read his St. Albans speech— 
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no democratic. seowling,.but;a burst.of :ative, elocution, -eyincing a 
feeling heart anda patriotic mind. ..To Etty, and: such mens we owe 
the preservation of the Ladye, Chapel &c., from the. Vandal .clutehes 
of the mob of intellect-men, who cannot for. the. life of them. see, any 
use in crumbling walls, yet would doggedly stick to crumbling customs. 
Faugh! Etty practises the humorous Arts as .well.as the more. refined, 
and could the cabinets of his friends unfold their treasures, manifold 
jibes and jokes of cheerful import would stare the reader in face— 
aye, even as grave as he is in our lines, so is he mirthful in his own. 
And yet were I to say that he is a joker, the remembrance of his seri- 
ous advice to his juniors, and his enthusiastic defence of all that ‘is 
great and good, would rise in succession and give me a flat contra- 
diction. 

Etty's mind is a storehouse of pleasant images: he equally delights 
in the vigerous and: the delicate, the severe and the pleasing. He isa 
legitimate offspring of the Life Academy, warmed into a genial exis- 
tence by a judicious browse upon the enamelled plains of fancy and 
imagination : if he occasionally gallop beyond the received goal in 
the Paphian race, let a prurient mind be the last cause to which itiis 
attributed : his mind is of a high order of delicacy, but it: must be re- 
collected that the study in which he has centered all his. energy:and 
happiness is one calculated at times, to appeal forcibly to eben 
tastes. This is no apology—he needs none. 

: Within the walls of the Life Academy, he is equally at ond as an 
upper student or as a visitor—in the former capacity he stimulates,his 
brethren--in the latter he carefully ministers to their necessities. 
Without him the Life would be forlorn—without his dexterously shuf- 
fling mode of working his brush—(and such a brush !). who would 
feel that there was a model !—The Life Academy may be said to. be 
embodied in Etty. . It first roused his latent genius, and now sus- 
tains its fervour: he has beheld generations of students pass before 
him to be heard of no more, yet there he is, night after night, the chief 
model for his emulous brethren. He is the land-mark to the . apper 
students—they can trace the steps by which he has mounted to Aca- 
demic honours, and there is not one who can afford to lose sight of 
the friend in the halo of the Academician. 

‘His style is one of exquisite subtlety and delicacy, being a success- 
ful effort to graft the beauties of the Ltalian on the stamina of the 
English School : he has endeavoured, whilst emulating the excellen- 
cies of the Venetian style, to divest it of the anachronisms and laxities 
-which disgraced it, and.to perpetuate the magic of its sun-lit colour, 
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allied with a purer style of drawing. His deep devotion to the beau- 
ties of Nature, and accurate observation of the human form in all its 
varieties, have enabled him to imitate the delicacies of form and 
colour which blend into one harmonious whole; and without being 
decidedly classical, he has, whilst indulging in the ample graces of 
Rubens, kept a retentive eye on the purer models of antiquity, form- 
ing a style of peculiar charm—stately and impressive in his larger 
works, bland and luxurious in his cabinet pictures. He is alike the 
chosen Apelles of Marsand Venus; and whether the dread moment 
of a chieftain'’s death by a female hand, or the blandishment of love be 
the theme, the most likely pencil to unite these conflicting qualities is 
that of William Etty. 
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Wm. Danry, Ese. 


Art has her shades and distinctions of Beauty, in common with 
the other sciences of Life. Those who follow her footsteps, may give 
the wing to their imagination and genius; they may go up unto Hea- 
ven, or down into Hell in search of dreams and visions, wherewith to 
slake the thirst of their glorious fancy,or to appease the ardour of 
their high imaginative intellect. The realms of Art spread rich and 
glowing as an Eden before the mind's eye of a young and enthusias- 
tic painter, and few who once dare to depict the bright sunshine and 
dark shadowings of that land are ever willing to resign sucha gift 
of high inspiration. 

Amongst those artists, who in the fanciful language of poetry, have 
kept watch at the gates of imagination, and have slept by night and 
dwelt by day, before the threshold of Fancy, there is not one, whose 
power, talent, and genius in Art, is greater than the subject of our 
present remarks— William Danby. 

We hold it to be almost equivalent to an axiom in Art, that the 
works of those who hold a high and superior rank in the profession, 
should be met by a corresponding elevated tone of discourse and cri- 
ticism, which we may therefore adopt perhaps with some degree of 
truth, in the instance before us. In the previous notices which we 
have given of the “ British School of living Painters,” including the 
names of Hilton, Turner, Martin and Wilkie, we have endeavoured 
to follow a rule somewhat approaching to this standard, and we trust 
not without some just and correct views of success. Nor can this rule 
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of artistical criticism and judgment’ be applied with greater. justice, 
than in discussing the merits and genius of the Artist who forms the 
subject of this sketch. 

No one, we are sure, can look upon or admire the paintings of Dan- 
by, without noticing the true and apparent fact, that they are at once 
the product of a mind teeming with the stores of a high and rich ele- 
vation of genius ; and thronging with the order, harmony, and beauty 
of an understanding stored with the principles of intelligence and ex- 
cellence in Art. They bear upon them the lights and shadows of an 
abundantly fertile and picturesque imagination, abounding not so 
much with the vanities and dreams of “ this earth earthy,’ as they do 
with the visionary and wizard fancies, which result from the gentle in- 
fermingling of art with poetry, and poetry with art. We are at the 
present moment aware only of one picture painted by this artist, in 
which he has adhered more closely than usual to the solemn and severe 
simplicity, which the subject he painted would have appeared to require. 
We allude to the painting of our Saviour,walking on the Sea, a sub- 
ject as we have said, simple in itself, yet treated as it was by Danby, 
it told more powerfully on the general feelings of all who saw it, than 
though it had been accompanied by all the picturesque and terrible 
phenomena with which others might have treated it. Yet much as we 
admire the general imaginative and fanciful style of his paintings, we 
must confess that we consider this to be one of the artist’s most admir- 
ed productions. 

The designs for his pictures are bold and easy ; they show great 
freedom of style and conception ; they exhibit an intimate acquaintance 
with, and a great control over, those laws which regulate the time and 
moment of the scene to be depicted, as weil as the correct action,atti- 
tude, posture, and grouping of the various figures, so that throughout 
the whole composition, there is a correct and appropriate range of 
unity and expression in the picture, al! tending to one entire and com- 
plete exposition of sentiment and feeling. As an example of the 
truth of this assertion, we need but refer to the painting of “ The Pas- 
sage of the Israelites through the Red Sea.” In subjects of fancy and 
imagination, Mr. Danby may be truly said to be great; he is no copy- 
ist, there is no mannerism or affectation of Art evident in the produc- 
tions of his pencil, if you have seen one of his paintings you have not 
seen all—the shadowy solemnity displayed in his “ Moonlight,” is of 
a very different character and style to that which is visioned forth in 
the “ Sixth Seal,"—the sublimity. and darkness of one approaches 
not to the same effects in the other. The paintings of Dauby may 
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‘not be so picturesque and boundless in their extent, so-rich in archi- 
tectural perspective, nor has the eye of the spectator to roam over the 
miles of perspective in them, as in those of Martin; he may not give 
you the sunny glades or the rich Grecian architecture of Linton, orthe 
fine aerial admixture of sea, earth, and sky, all “ steeped in sunny 
gold,” which are seen in the pictures of Turner, but he has that which 
we believe few of these, or any other living artist of the present day 
can boast of,—we allude to that fine and delicate perceptibility of a 
noble and lofty imagination, which can place before the spectator such 
a rich and sparkling scene as “ The Enchanted Island;’ such a 
glowing and radiant composition as “ The Sunset ;” such a bold out- 
spread of sea and sky, with the presence of a mighty intermingling 
host, as is exhibited in “ The Passage of the Red Sea ;” such a vision 
of mysterious and awful sublimity as “ The opening of the Sixth Seat” 
represents. Such pictures as these, are, in our opinion, matchless and 
glorious specimens of the Fine Arts in this country—they are such as 
we, and all lovers of the rich and beautiful in Art, could look upon for 
days and weeks without tiring—such as we could muse and dream of 
with fervent rapture by day and by night. 

The imagination of Danby is bold, rich and fervid, overmastering 
thoughts and expressions of the wildest pictorial fancy. He dwells 
not so much in scenes and glimpses of this world, but his genius lifts 
him up as onwings, from the clay and grossness of Art, into regions 
where he dwells among visions of a higher and loftier contemplation. 
The brilliant observation applied to Simonides, that “ Painting is 
mute Poesy,” may be applied to our artist, for his pictures speak to 
the mind in tones of a noble and lofty sound. 

We now come to consider briefly the artistical character, merit, and 
quality of those works, some of which we have already hinted at, and 
by which this painter is most known to the public. “ The Enchant- 
ed Island,” is a rich and Jovely scene. The artistical character of its 
beauty is greatly enhanced by the close contact or contrast of the 
light and shade, which has been so appropriately introduced into it. 
The sunshine is all golden,—it is living, clear and sparkling, it dances 
on the fairy-water like a “ thing of life,” so lightly and delicately 
has it been “ touched in” upon the canvass; and forming a beautiful 
contrast to this, how richly is the green gloom of the foliage of the 
Island introduced, far in the depths of which is the fancy swan- 
pageant. 

« The Passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea,” is a noble 
picture, it is one on which an artist of no mean talents might well found 
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his reputation. It is sketched with a bold and vigorous hand, it is 
conceived with a fine artistical spirit and feeling ; for the subject, the 
time, the place, the energy, the action, the high moral feeling, actua- 
ting with one consent the host of Israel, led as by the visible eye of 
the Almighty, are all portrayed as ably as the pencil can portray 
them. The shadowy darkness of the dispersing night over the far 
waste of the waters, the distant line of morning light, broken only by 
the gigantic figures of the pyramids ;— what a fine idea does not this 
last effect give of extent and distance, and how to the eye of him who 
views it with the aid of genius, does it magnify the height and breadth 
of those mighty sepulchral mausolea of Egypt's kingly dead. 

The grouping in the fore-ground is admirably arranged, the figures 
are not crowded too much ; the order of their arrangement is in ex- 
cellent keeping with the subject, and their long lines, guided by the 
“ pillar of fire,” stretch far as the eye can reach over the divided 
waters. ‘ Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus,” was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and attracted universal attention and admiration. 
It is a rich little gem of Art, of the cabinet size. The colouring was 
rich, clear, and vivid, and the effect of the sunshine, upon the carved 
architectural work, was very beautifully given, It was, we believe, en- 
graved for the Literary Souvenir. 

We remember well, as if it were only the past hour during which 
we have been penning these remarks, how struck with delight we 
were when we first saw those two rich paintings, “ Moonlight” and 
“ Sunset,” in the British Institution. We have them vividly as a 
beautiful reminiscence of Art before us, and we must do the directors 
of that institution the justice to say, that they were both hung on the 
same line and in admirable sityations. The “ Moonlight” represented 
a wild sterile rocky glen, black and gloomy as the night above; the 
sky was rich and clear, and deeply jit by the rising moon and stars. 
This was the whole representation of the picture, yet how much of 
the true mind and soul of Art did it not contain! Noone but an 
artist who had looked upon the world of nature at such an hour, and 
with the eye of inspiration and genius, could have painted it. The 
spectator almost unconsciously felt the solitude of the scene thus 
painted before him, and a stronger criterion of the truth of a concep- 
tion thus powerfully placed before the mind cannot, we imagine, be 
given. The colouring was rich and deep, especially of the blue 
atmosphere ; and the lightness with which the white tint of the moon 
was laid on, showed how much the artist had studied from nature. 
The heavy dark masses of the rocky glen beneath were well painted. 
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it was the most awful study of solitude ina picture that we ever be- 
held. Butiif this was essentially shadowy and gloomy in its-character, 
“ The Sunset” formed’a fine contrast to it, to an artist’s practised eye. 
‘The scene was the sea-shore, all was light and glittering, full of a rich 
picturesque and poetic fancy. The galley on the sea, the luminous 
sunshine on. the’ waters, the sands which seemed “touched” so lightly 
that a breath of air would have disturbed them; and the pink sea- 
shells strewn over them, were so many points of beautiful composition, 
delicacy, and fine finish of execution. The whole painting had a rich 
warmth of colouring about it, which we admired very much. The 
next picture which we saw of Danby’s was, “ The opening of the 
Sixth Seal,” taken from the description in the Book of Revelation. 
It. was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and from the unparalleled 
sublimity of the subject, which required powers of criticism such as 
few possess,—every young suckling eritic felt it his study to say 
something on it. We always considered, and do still consider at the 
present time, that the painting was one which almost set criticism and 
commentary at defiance. No painting, however mysterious and 
sublime an effect might be given to it, could ever in our opinion at 
all equal that which is given in the Scriptural deseription. The artist 
nobly taxed every effort of a gifted mind and imagination to produce 
it, but we shall not wrong him if we say, that neither he nor any other 
painter. {Martin not excepted), could have compassed such an ex- 
tensive subject. The only picture of a kindred kind, that ever ap- 
proached in design or composition that which it was intended to effect, 
was West's nagnificent painting of “ Death on the Pale Horse.” But 
the rules of Art, by which this latter is to be judged, will not hold 
good with reference to “The opening of the Sixth Seal.” The first 
feeling which arose in our minds on viewing this was, that the space 
of canvass was too small, It should have been painted on a much 
larger field of surface. But if we turn from what we consider the 
picture ought to have been to what it actually was, as presented to us 
from the studio of the artist, we shall not hesitate to give it our most 
complete and unqualified approbation. It was astyle of Art which 
no artist, that we are aware of, had ever before attempted.’ In the 
management of the colouring, the light and shade, and the general 
chiarg-oscuro of effeet in this picture, the painter triumphed. The 
deep green shadowy light thrown on the rocks, the red sun shining 
through a blotted mist of darkness, the stars falling from heaven, the 
rent rocks, the overthrow and trembling of cities, bringing death to the 
free, and freedom to the slave, who is represented bursting ‘hhis chains 
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andl cryirig‘dfoud to the Heavens, aré'so many evidences of a gifted thind, 
preghant' with the!powers of invention’ and inspiration. © The pictires 
by this artist, Which we’ have noti¢ed, are all of them rich and beauti- 
ful; but wé consider this last one “to have been ‘his chef-d'cewure. It 
has been asserted with reference to the profession of the Arts, and by 
those too, whose assertions undoubtedly carry weight and influence 
with them, that the frenzied and eccentric powers of thought, feeling, 
and expression in painting, which genius and imagination give to the 
artist, do not meet with their just reward, are not appreciated by the 
admirers of the Arts, and are the bane of artists, ‘and the Art they 
follow. As well might the sun be the curse and bane of the day, or 
thé thoon of the night, as for genius to destroy that with which she 
délights to dwell. The immediate purchase of this fine painting by 
Mr. Beckford, the late proprietor of Fonthill, and the author of that 
magnificent eastern romance “ Vathek,” was a just and triumphant 
refutation of such a gratuitous calumny against the patronage of the 
Arts in this country. The year after this last picture was exhibited, 
two others from the Revelations were painted by this artist, but they 
fell far short of “ The opening of the Sixth Seal” in sublimity and 
conception. There was much of the grossness and materialism 
of Art evident in them ; they wanted that which had always been seen 
to such great advantage in his other pictures, fancy and imagination ; 
and we believe they reaped to the artist but little profit. We regretted 
much to se¢ one’of ‘them exhibited for sale at a picture-dealer's, near 
Regent Street, a few days since. 

‘We are sorry to add that our artist has left his native country, and 
is ‘now ‘residing in the neighbourhood of the romantic scenery of the 
Rhine, gathering up, we trust, new sources of that genius and inspira- 
tion, which ‘have been so abundantly shown in his paintings, and 
which will always maintain his name in the first ranks of Art in 
England. , 





ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL. 


TP having been’ represented to us, that notices of such buildings as 
have beén-recently’ erected, ‘aswell as those in ‘immediate progress, 
would not be unacceptable to our readers, we purpose to introduce 
“artieles of this‘class, as: opportunity may offer, and from sentiments 
of persoral-respect to'the head ‘of the establishment, together with a 
full sense of the architectural merits of the edifice, we are induced to 
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commence the series with the Hospital of St. Katharine in the 
Regent's Park ; but before treating of the building itself, it may be 
well to consider the circumstances of its origin and destination. 

Matilda, of Boulogne, wife of Stephen, in 1148, when the deso- 
lating wars that distracted the first years of her husband’s reign, so 
that “ thou mightest go a day's journey, and not find a man sitting in 
a town, nor an acre of land tilled,” when the feuds in which “ families 
were ranged on opposite sides, brother met brother in the shock, and 
fathers embrued their hands in the blood of their sons” had been 
brought to a somewhat favourable issue, and the queen, who had 
knelt, a scorned and rejected suitor, at the feet of an exulting and 
victorious rival, was again invested with her regal state, it would 
seem but in accordance with the spirit of the age, if she manifested 
her gratitude and piety by the foundation of a religious community ; 
and although we are told she was led to this act by the loss of her 
children, Baldwin and Matilda (pro requie animarum), it does not 
appear improbable that the preceding circumstances should have had 
their conducive influence. The fact, indeed, of Matilda dedicating 
her works to the protection of a saint who had felt the violence of the 
sword,* seems to favor this hypothesis. 

The college was amply endowed for a master, brethren, sisters, and 
alms-people, and the custody given to the priory of the Holy Trinity, 
under whose jurisdiction it continued till the time of Eleanor, or 
Alienore of Provence, consort of Henry III., who wrested from the 
priory the authority it had for a century enjoyed, and finally dissol- 
ving the institution of Matilda, assumed its revenues. We are at a 
loss in judging of the motives for this conduct, as Eleanor seems 
freed from the imputation of cupidity by her presently refounding the 
hospital, or at least founding a new one, dedicated to the same saint, 
for a master, three brothers, three sisters, ten bedeswomen, and six 
scholars. Her charter is dated July 5, 1273, and in point of antiquity 
is inferior to none of a similar nature, except that of Merton College, 
Oxford (1264). By this charter the patronage is confirmed to the 
queens of England, a circumstance to which it will be seen it after- 
wards became indebted for its protracted existence. 

St. Katharine’s differed from the ordinary monastic foundations, 
inasmuch as the priests were secular, and the sisters made no vows. 


* St. Katharine suffered martyrdom by having a heavy wheel, armed with the 
points of swords, rolled over her body ; hence the origin of the Catherine wheel, 
so common a feature in the buildings of the middle ages. 
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They were at liberty, too, with license of the master, to go abroad 
during the day ; but not to stay out after the tolling of the curfew 
(couvre feu). They were expected, however, to devote themselves to 
a chaste and pious life, hearing mass, praying for their benefactors, 
attending the sick, and performing similar offices of benevolence and 
humanity. 

By the aid of numerous royal and noble benefactors, the Hospital 
became handsomely endowed, having, besides provincial possessions 
and revenues, the whole precinct of St. Katharine’s in demesne. Phi- 
lippa, queen of Edward III., was a considerable contributor, and 
when William de Erlesby, the master, began to rebuild the church, 
A.D, 1340, she is said to have liberally aided that work, This queen 
founded and endowed a chantry, and also framed new statutes for the 
regulation of the community—the brethren were to wear a straight 
coat and an upper mantle of black, with the badge of the holy 
Katharine; but the use of green, red, or other colours of a wasteful 
or luxurious tendency (dissolucceem tendentib.) was strictly prohibited. 

Thomas de Beckington,* who became master in 1438, and was 
subsequently Bishop of Bath and Wells, greatly promoted the con- 
sequence of the Hospital. By his influence with Henry VI. he 
obtained for it several valuable privileges, with a fair to be held on 
Tower Hill for twenty-one days yearly; and as the erection of the 
church has been attributed to him, it is not improbable that the 
building begun by William de Erlesby was completed by Beckington. 
In No. 5 of the Bibl. Topog. Brit. will be found some engravings of 
this edifice which show the Catherine wheel, in allusion to the patron 
saint, to have been conspicuous in the tracery of the east window. 

_ From the circumstance of the revenues of this hospital being found 
in the valor of the 26 Henry VIII, it seems pretty certain he in- 


* This ornament in the annals of the hospital was the son of a manufacturer 
at Beckington, in Somersetshire. He was educated at Winchester, and afterwards 
removed to’Oxford, chosen Fellow of New College in 1408; and, in 1419, Chan- 
cellor of the University. Besides the mastership of St. Katharine’s, he enjoyed 
the rectories of St. Leonard near Hastings, and Sutton Courtney, Berks, toge- 
ther with the archdeaconry of Bucks, and several prebends. His book on the 
right.of the kings.of England to the French crown, seems to have procured for 
him the unlimited favour and confidence of Henry VI., who made him his prin- 
cipal secretary, and keeper of the privy seal; and after employing him in several 
private embassies, seated him on the episcopal throne of Bath and Wells. Beck- 
ington diedin 1465, ‘and. lies in the south aisle of the presbytery of Wells cathe- 
(ral; im-an:elegant:chapel built by one of his executors. The tomb is engraved 
in Gough’s.Sepulchral Monuments; 
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tended to involve it in the general dissolution of religious houses ; 
but the king having then recently married Anne Boleyn, it is probable 
the design was abandoned at her solicitation, this being the only 
ecclesiastical patronage the consort enjoys. The clear income was 
then £315. 18s. 2d. 

At no time, however, was this venerable foundation nearer destruc- 
tion than in the reign of Elizabeth, when the mastership becoming 
vacant by the resignation of Francis Mallet, dean of Lincoln, the 
queen appointed her secretary, Dr. Wylson, his successor. This 
avaricious minister, perverting the royal favour he enjoyed, gave 
up the charter of Henry VI. and obtained a new one; artfully 
omitting the liberty of the fair, for which he received seven hundred 
marks (£466. 13s. 4d.) from the municipality of London. It is 
asserted he had conceived the design of securing to himself the 
whole estate of the hospital within the precinct; and that until a 
spirited address had been presented to Secretary Cecil, he was not 
induced to abandon the project. 

In consequence of complaints lodged against Sir James Butter, 
then master, the house was visited by Chancellor Somers in 1698. 
He removed the master, and gave new ordinances to the community, 
which, with slight modifications, have been ever since observed. 

Having thus taken a cursory view of the nature of the establish- 
ment, we will trace its removal from the ancient site near the tower, 
to its modern location. In 1824, at a moment when public attention 
was attracted to the subject by the proposed construction of the new 
docks, an account of the hospital was published by Mr. Nichols, 
who observes—“ though every lover of his country must rejoice at 
the commercial prosperity which requires additional accommodation 
for the port of London—the antiquary, alive to the venerable remains 
of distant years, cannot but regret the anticipated destruction of the 
collegiate church of St. Katharine’s. It is attached to the oldest 
eeclesiastical community existing in England, which survived the 
shock of the reformation and the puritanical phrenzy of the succeeding 
age.”"* A bill had already been brought before parliament, and its 


* Dr. Ducarel places St. Katharine’s after Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Merton 
and Baliol Colleges, Oxford. The first of these has been attributed to the year 
1257; but it was proved, in the case argued in the King’s Bench in the Easter 
term, 1788, ‘‘ the king against the bishop of Ely,”’ that it was founded by Hugh 
de Balsham, anno 1284.—See Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford, (in course of pub- 
lication,) Art. Merton Coll. From the same work, we learn that the first 
statutes of Baliol College are dated 1282, which confirms the position we have 
assigned our subject in the text. 
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rejection was welcomed by the public illumination of every’ hdase in 
the precinct. An act however was passed in ‘the sticceeding session 
(6 Geo. IV. cap. 15), authorizing the construction of the docks, and 
annexing the cure of souls hitherto attached to the collegiate church, 
to the parish of St. Botolph. In pursuance of this act, that ancient 
structure, and the whole buildings of the hospital, were speedily 
razed, and the community translated to their new and elegant asylum 
(erected from’ Mr. Poynter's designs), the ichnography of which’ is 
represented by the accompanying cut. On either side, at the eén- 


























trance, are lodges, A A, with the houses of the brethren and sisters, 
BC. These are connected by open screens with the school-house, E, 
and chapter-house, F, which flank the chapel, G. This is a lofty and 
elegant building that might seem the offspring of the religious zeal 
of some former age, rather than of the apathetic indifference which 
manifests itself in the meagre erections of the present. There are 
seven windows on each side, and the roof is divided into a corres- 
ponding number of compartments, having a principal in the centre 
of each pier, with the rib mouldings running perpendicularly down 
the walls and resting on corbels. Each compartment is subdivided 
into eight panels, with bosses and figures at the intersections. Under 
the windows (in the recesses formed by the inner mouldings being 
continued below the openings,) are angels holding shields, on which 
are emblazoned the armorial bearings of the queens, under whose 
control the institution has consecutively passed. From the gallery 
at the west end, the noble organ pours forth its tide of solemn 
harmony, “ compressing air into music, and rolling it forth upon the 
soul!” Turning eastward, the eye rests for a while on the pulpit, 
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with its embossed panels, illustrative of buildings, once occupied by 
the society, but.of which no other trace remains, and,on the reading- 
desk, which affords a like memento of the hospital recently deme- 
lished; whilst, on either side, it contemplates the stalls for the chief 
members of the commanity. But the most elaborate ornament of 
the interior, is the monument of John, Duke of Exeter, which is here 
placed, as formerly, at the north side of the altar, in compliance with 
the will of that nobleman. It consists of a solid substructure or altar- 
tomb, on which repose the effigies of the duke and his two wives, 
surmounted by a canopy of exquisite richness in sculpture and taber- 
nacle work. All these objects are the accessories of an impressive 
and harmonious effect, toned and heightened by the fine painted east 
window, admitting, as it does, a stream of soft and mellow light, in 
beautiful accordance with the genius of the place. 

From the height at which the side windows open to the chapel, 
the school and chapter-house are wholly concealed from the interior, 
while, on the outside, they exhibit the appearance of aisles, an ar- 
rangement that, in both instances, exhibits the admirable conception 
of the architect. 

Opposite the chapel, but on the other side of the public drive (from 
which it is removed about 150 feet), stands the master’s house, a 
handsome and well-proportioned structure, corresponding in general 
character, though of somewhat greater pretension, with the buildings 
already described ; the whole being erected in the style which pre- 
vailed about the time of Henry VI., and which, it is not too much to 
observe, forms one of the most characteristic and ke tere edifices 


produced in modern times. a 





OBSERVATIONS ON COSTUME, ITS MISAPPLICATIONS 
AND OTHER ANOMALIES IN ART. 


“A MAN,” says Pope, ‘ not only shows his taste, but his virtue, by the 
pictures which hang on his walls.” Agreeably to this axiom it may be 
said, that a man not only shows his taste, but his good sense, by the 
clothes that he hangs on his back. Taking this to be the fact, what 
shall we say, not only in times past but in the present, in which both 
sexes have displayed a dereliction of every proper and becoming 
costume which would set off their forms to the greatest advantage; 
and it hardly happens when the arts have pointed out some becoming 
vesture, whether for the shape of the body, or of ornament for the 
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head, but that fashion steps in, and by some excess transforms the 
simple into the ridiculous; and never surely did the Idol Fashion 
impose more frequent changes or more preposterous forms on her 
votaries than at the present time. 

What is invention in art, or the discoveries in science to the changes 
which are rung on the cut of a sleeve or the flounce of a dress? What 
it may also be asked, are the arrivals of our continental and foreign 
despatches with their political details, or other interesting matters, to the 
arrival of the newest fashions in the eyes of our fair country-women ? 

- Feeling, however, as' we do, for their good sense,‘and as we have 

ever done for their fair fame, we may be allowed to ask upon what 
ground is it to be the established order of the day, that Paris, and 
Parisian fashions (perhaps we may say fopperies), should be the Ton 
as well as give a bias in the article of dress to the females of England ? 
. Were we disposed to be critical on the form and character of ‘these 
foreign importations in the fashion of female attire, our attention 
would be principally directed to the elbowing extent of the sleeves; 
whether this horizontal direction is meant as a barrier to keep off in- 
truders, or to help females to elbow their way through the world, is a 
question also to be asked. If the latter, we should recommend that 
these points of the dress should be armed so as to enable them to 
maintain their onward course, and most formidable would their march 
appear with the arms set a kimbo as it is called. But a truce with 
argument or criticism; where fashion is concerned, we are not Quixotic 
enough to encounter such windmills; leaving therefore these passing 
and unavailable hints, we proceed with the matter of costume as 
regards the Fing Arts. 

However uncouth the forms and characters of costume may appear 
in countries different to our own, no historical representation in 
painting can with propriety be given, but in accordance with the 
dress of the nation or country to which it relates; yet, such are the 
anomalies and violations of truth and propriety in painters of every 
school and period, that imagination rather than judgment must have 
possessed the mind of the artist, and admiration of the art must also 
have blinded the eye of the amateur to have allowed such absurdities 
to pass. 

In the choice of his subject an artist is often led to fix on that 
which will display his powers to the greatest advantage, and exhibit 
those qualities in painting to which inclination, or his particular 
studies have directed his attention. This with the ignorance, pre- 
judice, or superstition of those who employed the painter may have 
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givenzisé:to many of the extravagancies» which are often found: in 
works of art.’ But, however, the dotage of econnoisseurship may have 
allowed these errors to pass, or with whatever charms: or qualities 
they may have invested their favorite masters; the modern school: of 
painting cannot be accused of such violations of truth,in costume and 
chavacter, as are to be found at a remote period of the arts. Nor are 
these violations confined to the early state of painting and sculpture ; 
they may also be found in the works of Raffaelle and other masters of 
the Italian, as well as in those in the German and Flemish schools. 

What, it may be asked, could induce a genius like -Raffaelle to de- 
sign. the subject of the Slaughter of the Innocents, (as seen in a print 
by M. Antonio after him), wherein the soldiers employed in this iu- 
human act are designed like undressed Gladiators? It may be,-the- 
print alluded to, was only given as a first thought or design for the 
subject, but the practice of introducing the naked figure in subjects of 
imagination, will not be admitted where it would not have appeared 
in an event upon record in scripture history. Surely, no authority: 
could be fonnd to justify such a violation of good sense as well as of 
good: taste. ‘A license like this might more readily be expected from 
the: pencil of M. Angelo, (whose anatomical knowledge and skill in 
displaying it, was joined to an ardent, and by what has by some been 
termed. a ferocious genius), rather than from the youthful, the mild, 
and elevated character of the divine Raffaelle as he was called. 

Indeed, it may be matter of surprise that an artist like Raffaelle 
should have contemplated a subject of this nature with any wish to 
represent its horrors, unless it was in rivalry of contemporary art, or 
to show that he too was master of the terrific equally with the mild 
and seothing ; and the probability is so, for, in a fragment of a cartoon 
in the possession of Prince Hoare, Esq., he has entered into the spirit 
of the subject, ina manner to shock and astound those who are un- 
used to look upon what may be called the barbarities of art, as seen 
in the numerous martyrdoms, more especially in the Italian Schools 
of Painting, where subjects too of this nature are often rendered still 
more offensive by a needless display of barbarity. In ‘proportion to 
the skill of the artist must be the disgust we experience in contem- 
plating such performances. 

Who can take pleasure or sympathize: in these representations, ab- 
horrent as they are to humanity, in some of which may be’seen the 
gash made by the executioner’s sword, painted ‘with a skill, as if the 
artist was determined to show that his powers, or rather his knowledge 
of flesh wounds, was equal to those-of the surgeon or operator ; while 
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iu other pictures, of a similar kind, may be seen the knife held 
between the teeth of the executioner, so that his hands may be at 
liberty to tear the skin from his devoted victim ! 

But we leave these misdeeds of Art and turn to the less offensive, 
but not less absurd practices, where anomalies, both in time and 
costume, are found to prevail in a degree hardly possible to be ima- 
gined ; such as according to an intelligent and nervous writer abound 
in a painting, “The Marriage at Cana,” where the bride and bride- 
groom along with other personages are seated and dressed after the 
modern fashions. The same author, speaking of another painting, 
“The Siege of Jerusalem,” remarks upon its ridiculous appearance, 
represented with soldiers arrayed like our own, with guns, fusees, 
cannon, mortars, and other modern engines of destruction. 

Not very many years since, among a collection of paintings, (the 
property of the late Mr. Bryant, whose pictorial judgment is allowed 
by all) a painting, said to be the work of A. Carracci, appeared ; its 
subject was “ The Deluge,” in which a number of catching lights, not 
easily to be accounted for under such circumstances, were scattered 
throughout; and not a little at variance with the awful gloom and 
general effect. There also appeared absurdities in character and 
costume, irreconcilable to any principle of Art, as well as repugnant 
to good sense and taste. In the centre of the performance was in- 
troduced a man, standing in a boat, (which seemed to be sinking), 
dressed in the Florentine costume, a feather in his hat, anda sword 
by his side ; while the other figures in the piece were habited in what 
might be called a classic costume. It would almost be imagined 
that some quack in Art, some would-be improver had been at work 
to destroy the effect which the painting might otherwise have pro- 
duced, or to fix a stain upon the name and character of the artist. 

With reference to what appeared in a preceding number of this 
Magazine, where the prodigal son, and the figures connected with the 
story, are habited in the French costume of the last century. A 
painting on the same subject was recently exhibited at Mr. Christie's 
rooms, by D. Teniers, said to be one of his finest productions, in 
which the habit of the Netherlands was introduced, annihilating at 
once every proper view of that beautiful parable, and every moral 
tendency to which it pointed. Rembrandt's Angels, in dresses resem- 
bling waggoners frocks; and his figure of Christ, habited like a 
husbandman, with a low and deep brimmed hat, are more than suffi- 
cient to draw off attention from the character of the subject, or the 
idea of solemnity and regard with which in. painting as well as in 
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writing it ought to be invested. Neither has that great and powerful 
master of painting, Rubens, been free from the error of introducing 
anomalous costume. In his painting of “The Rape of the Sabinés,” in 
our National Gallery, the dress of the females is that of his own time 
and nation; while the Romam soldiers are painted in armour and 
vesture of their own period. His picture in the same Gallery, where 
‘ St...George, the Virgin Mary and her child, St..Joseph, &c., are 
brought. together in the. same piece, is no less incongruous, and can 
only be admissable as a Romish legend, vision, or allegory... 

To those, by whom the technical skill of the painter, or:other qua- 
lities of Art are valued, such painters may indeed have great:charms ; 
but. the intellectual part of the performance, it must be remembered, 
is sacrificed by such predilections. The familiar subjects, offensive.in 
costume, are of small importance in comparison to those against pro- 
priety in sacred and historical compositions. 

What would have been said of West’s admirable picture of “ Penn’ 8 
Treaty with the Indians” had he complied with the desire of one,of 
his. descendants, who had the folly to request, that. his venerable 
ancestor,,might appear as he sometimes did, in the presence of. his 
Prince, iv.compliance with the usages of a court; or, had he, in his,no 

Jess. admirable historical picture “‘ The Death of General. Wolf,” treated 
his,subject allegorically, as expected and recommended even jby,some 
of, the artists of that day. He had the good sense, however, to request 
they would suspend their opinion til] they should have seen his_per- 
formance; which when seen, brought not only perfect conviction of their 
false notions as to its treatment, but their admiration of his skill and 
judgment in adopting the costume of the period. Indeed, there are 
few examples in dress, that cannot be made subservient to the pur- 
poses of Art. It is only when such anomalies appear, as have been 
pointed out, that disgust is awakened or ridicule excited. 

The study of costume developes much of what is curious in the his- 
tory, and usages of antiquity. Its origin and character among different 
states and nations, in what may be termed the infancy of society, when 
the earth was uncultivated, and mankind sheltered themselves in the 
cliffs of the rocks, or in huts constructed of the stems of trees, and 
covered with their branches, must have been equally rude and simple. 
In later periods when men formed themselves into communities, and 
were dispersed in bodies over the face of the earth, advances in ciyili- 
zation, took place in some, while others remained stationary even to 
the present day. Hence the several kind of habits must “have 
originated ; covering, as it were, the face of the earth with a variety 

VOL, III. . . 
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almost equal to that which clothes the « ve the | forests, mothe 
gardens. 

It is, however, of little consequence: to ti achive of this Jorief 
essay, at what period the infancy of the world and its inhabitants, are 
placed ; the chief object is to bring the attention of the artist te the 
nature and character of costume, as part of his study and, inquiry. 
The earliest accounts we have, of the progress of mankind in civilize- 
tion and the cultivation of the Aris, are to be found in sevipture 
history, both in the Old and New Testament; where we find men+ 
tioned the-harp and the organ, the ring and the signet, the household 
gods, or lares of Laban, as well as of Joseph's coat of many colours ; 
the general opinion concerning which, is, that it was composed of 
cloths of different hues ; but some of the learned on this subject con- 
tend, that the gloss of the materials of which it was wrought, might 
reflect the prismatic tints on its surface; or, that like our changeable 
silks, it derived its varied hues from the woof. The bracelets and 
ear-rings, brought by the servants of Abraham, and presented by him — 
to Rebecca at the well, are sufficient to prove the state to which the 
ornamental in Art had arrived; nor can we doubt that the patriarchal 
ages were distinguished by their variety in dress, and different 
character of costume, as far as related to the various grades im society. 
It may, however, be imagined, that the dress of the sages and fathers 
was simple in form, consisting of a vest or coat, girdled rount«the 
body, with a mantle or cloak thrown over, as occasion: required, 
These, with some slight variation, have been adopted by. painters,im 
their delineations of scriptural: subjects, or such as belonged: toa 
remote period. Any great departure from this character of costume; 
but more especially such as have been pointed out in a former part of 
this essay, could only arise from bad taste or gross ignorance, or-at 
best in the desire of substituting gaud for grandeur, and: to show.a 
skill, in the arrangement of colours, at the expense of. truth and 
propriety. 

In certain subjects artists are not at Uhetigugraeahnegehbingy> to 
adopt their own fancies in matters of costume, when there are witnesses 
or monuments describing the form and shewing their character. The 
Jewish legislators has been most minute in every article of the: dress 
of Aaron, as well as in the decorations and ornaments of the Ark and 
Tabernacle; and their conquerors, the Romans, in their sculptured 
monuments have preserved every thing connected with the arms, uten- 
sils, ornaments, and habiliments of the Jewish nation. 

Ancient monuments and sculptured forms, have furnished artists 
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with examples of the dress and costume of almost every nation and coun- 
try onthe face of the earth, but more especially those which belong to 
the classic in painting: so that there is no necessity for those sole- 
cisms in Art so often met with ; even in our own day, examples are 
not wanting to shew; that; for the sake of effect, colouring, or some fa- 
vored quality, sacrifices are made at the expence of propriety and 
truth: An instance of this occurs in one of the best pictures from the 
pencil of the late Northeote, on the subject of Jael and Sisera, men- 
tioned in a former number of the Magazine of Fine Arts; where the 
Canaanite general is clad in armour of the middle ages. Some light 
is thrown on the subject of ornamented costume, in a passage of serip- 
ture, connected with the death of that general, where Deborah ‘the 
prophetess, puts the following, as spoken by the mother of Sisera ; 
“ Why is his chariot so long in coming ? Why tarry the wheels of his 
chariot ? Her wise ladies answered her, yea, she returned answer to her- 
self, Have they not sped? have they not divided the prey,—to Sisera 
a prey of divers colours, a prey of divers colours of needle-work, of di- 
vers colours of needle-work on both sides, meet for the necks of them 
that take the spoil ?” 

There are besides, a number of passages in Holy Writ that’ relate 
to, and point out the character of costume, as well as respects its name 
and form as the effect it had on its wearers among the daughters of 
Israel. Ata time when idolatry was the besetting sin of the Jews, 
dress became also an object of the prophet’s animadversions ; shewing 
the extravagant excess to which it had arrived, and the pride and af- 
fectation to which it gave rise. Its curious and minute details are 
thus described. 

“ In that day (says the prophet Isaiah) the Lord will take away the 
bravery of their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, 
and their round tires like the moon.” In a preceding verse the pro- 
phet mentions the reason of his anger, “ Because the daughters of 
Zion are haughty, and walk with stretched forth necks and wanton 
eyes, walking and mincing as they go, and making a tinkling with 
their feet.” In this vivid description, we see in imagination, as it were, 
the countenance of the holy man with the expressions of disgust min- 
gled with contempt. He then goes on to name, “ The chains and the 
bracelets, and the mufflers—the bonnets and the ornaments of the legs, 
and the head-bands, and the tablets, and the ear-rings,—the rings and 
the nose jewels—the changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles and 
the wimples, and the crisping pins. The glasses and the finelinen, and 
the hoods and veils ;” as sources of the pride and affectation of which 
he complains. 
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We trust the above quotations are not out of place as regards cos- 
tume, nor the: observations of the folly and excess to which they have 
been carried in former days, inapplicable to-our-own. Costume, as 
belongs to painting and sculpture, and the Fine Arts in general, may 
be divided into the historical or heroic ages; the romantic or pictu- 
resque as belonging to the middle ages, and in some degree to our 
times. The characteristic of the first is its simplicity, of the second its 
wittiness or gaiety, added to its picturesque form and -varied appear- 
ance, as it distinguishes the different grades in society, in the several 
countries to which it belongs. 

It has been seen in a variety of instances, “how advantageously our 
artists have availed themselves of the costume of the last century, when 
their subjects were taken from that period, and in none will this ap- 
pear with more effect and character than in the works of Stothard, 
Smirke, Newton, Leslie, and «the late-Liverseege. Inthe designs and 
paintings by Stothard whose versatile talents embrace every kind ef 
subject, who never failsto pay due regard tothe appropriate costume they 
require ; we find in the pictorial drama of his bower or garden scenes, 
a dress between the grandeur of Rubens and the lightness of Watteau. 
His-Canterbury Pilgrims, a work on which he might rest his claim to 
celebrity in the annals of his country’s Arts, had the unparalleled num- 
ber of his drawings and designs been left out of the account. -In this 
justly ‘admired performance we have the costume of the elden times in 
all its varieties and picturesque character, and such are its qualities as 
regards expression.and execution, that, as the late Mr Hoppner observ- 
ed, it is a painting that would do credit to any age er country. In a 
similar rank and character of picturesque costume stands that excel- 
lent painter Smirke, both in the gay and tasteful, as well as the comic 
humours of his pencil. His story of the Hunchback illustrated by his 
graphic pencil, and engraved by that indefatigable and excellent artist 
Mr. William Daniel, is a lasting memorial of his talent. 

Sir Roger de Coverly and the Spectator going to church; by New- 
ton, and the Widow Wadman and Uncle Toby by-Leslie, shew the 
power of Art, over what in itself (particularly the latter subject) 
might be called uncouth costume. The works of the late Bonnington 
‘and H. Liverseege, are also striking examples of the observance of ap- 
-propriate cosiume. 

The rustic garb-of our peasants as well as those of other countries, 
‘are for the most part highly picturesque in their character ; but in 
these much depends in the mode of execution. The boors of D. Te- 
aniers have nothing in the form-of the dress to recommend them, but 
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the fluent spirit of this artist's pencil has moulded them into a multitude 
of folds: It cannot be out of place, while on the subject of drapery 
as well as costume, to consider the treatment in general, both regard- 
ing its texture and the casting of its folds, so that breadth (that essen- 
tial quality in Art,) as.well as an agreeable form, may be obtained. 
In this way, examples of the grand and historical style of Art will be 
found in the works of RaffaeMe, Domenichino, N. Poussin, Carlo Mar- 
ratti, and other masters of the Italian School; in that of the Flemish, 
the works of Rubens, Vandyke, Tesburg, D. Teniers &c., also fur- 
nish examples both of the elevated and the familiar character. And 
here, it is well to observe something relative to execution on this head, 
that there is a line to be drawn between an overstrained and lavish 
labour of time, and a too loose and sketchy style of treatment; as 
when in the silk, satin, or any texture of the materials of dress, the de- 
ceptive, overbalances the principal object, or other equally essential 
qualities of Art. In the works of Gerard Dow, Mieris and others of 
the Flemish. school, all is sacrificed to the minutely deceptive in the 
detail.of the painting ; curiosities in Art they certainly are, but seldom 
to be regarded by the student as worthy of imitation. 

The late intelligent and acute artist J. Hoppner Esq., in his pre- 
face to the first edition of Oriental Tales, published in 1805—6, ani- 
madverts in his caustic way, on the abuse of time wasted on the mate- 
rials of dress in painting. It was at a period when the works of Ma- 
dame le Brunwere in England,and among her subjects was a portraitof his 
late Majesty, George the Fourth. On this picture the lady had lavished the 
greatest skill on the fur, face, and texture of the drapery throughout, 
so that the face, (for likeness there was hardly any) was lost in the 
gazer’s admiration of costume. Onwhich occasion Mr. Hoppner takes 
the opportunity of remarking on the style of French art in this parti- 
cular, in the following lines, 


** Where broad-cloth breathes, to talk where cushions strive, 
And all but sir and madam are alive.” 


About the time of Hogarth, and previous to the establishment of 
the Royal Academy, drapery painting was practised apart from the 
face, hands, or other parts of the picture. Hence in certain portraits 
of that period we see a manifest difference between the style of the 
costume and that of the face, equally at variance with good taste as 
with the sound principles of painting. On the death of a celebrated 
painter of drapery, who was much employed and sought after; 
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Hogarth, whose practice was totally different from sach half-and-half 
labour} took occasion’ to observe, “ What would the portrait painters 
now do to get assistance in this branch of the Art ?” It would appear 
that portrait painters in that day could not be ‘very chary of’ their 
reputation, that could consent to divide the palm so palpably with an 
assistant. . 

It is one thing for an artist with great practice, and fully employed, 
to obtain the assistance of his pupils, or others of the profession, under 
his own guidance and direction, and another, to claim what does not 
belong to him in some portion of the picture. Some may be found, 
but'in very few instances where the styles of any two artists entirely 
assimilate, so as to produce an harmonious whole; and few painters 
who desire the full credit of- their performances, will have any wish to 
shiare it with another; and would say with the independant spirit of 
the poet— 

‘* Give me an honest fame, or give mé none.” 

There is another sort of drapery painting, which, having no pro- 
totype for its foundation, may be called the imaginative; well enough 
when employed in a sketch, but when applied to a finished picture, it 
becomes manner in its worst shape ; often resembling the appearance 
of scroll-work, or the flourishes of a pen. Yet, although the model 
of the thing to be represented, should ever be within the sight of the 
artist; there is still a discretionary power which he may exercise in 
the arrangement of the folds of his drapery, &c., so it be in accordance 
with good taste; and he avoids the appearance of still life, or the 
stiffness of the lay-figure, on which the drapery of his picture may 
hang. . 

It will be apparent, we trust, that these brief hints are meant for 
the student or tyro in Art, not for the regular and practised professor ; 
and as such they are submitted to the candour of both. 





FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MICHAEL MAHL- 
STICK, AN AMATEUR ARTIST. 
‘* Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies.” 
Go.psmiTH. 
It is from the experience of those who have gone before us, as 
well as from that which we glean for ourselves, that we should gain 
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that:information, which, will, gpide ug. aright, in. our course. through 
lifes; and weak. indeed must be.the mind ef him, who,, like «the deaf 
asddex, stoppeth his ears” to sound, counsel, and rests satisfied with his 
own powers, ;.The mariner would. be as justifiable in putting to sea 
without chart.or.compass, ag the student of art, whether professional 
or amateur, is in pluming himself on his native genius, unaided hy 
the. stores of knowledge which await. but his bidding to rescue him 
from the quicksands of error on the one hand, and the whirlpool of 
self-sufficiency on the other. Much of this danger is unquestionably 
produced by the vain and hurtful flatteries of partial, but misjudging 
relatives.. In too many cases the would-be. artist, more especially. if 
he belong to the second class. above named, runs his brief career, and 
lulled by the soft voice of Flattery, a specious syren who lures but. to 
destroy, suffers shipwreck of such talents as Providence has blessed 
him with, when by a little advice given timely, and with candour, he 
might be secured. from a fate so deplorable. Under the above cir- 
cumstances are but too many of the countless tribe of amateur artists. 
Heaven help them! say I. Unless their talents be of the first vigor, 
they are liable to be annihilated in their infancy by the over kindness 
of friends, who load them with commendations, by way of stimylating, 
I suppose, {o greater efforts, but which lead to an effect diametrically 
opposite. The puny bud, thus forced beyond its strength, speedily 
shows the ravages of the canker worm of self-conceit. Had it been 
reared hardily, it would in all likelihood have attained to a green old 
age ; but asit is, it droops and withers, despisetl and neglected by all, 
because it promises nothing worthy of notice. It is not, however, 
too late. An experienced unprejudiced eye may discern a remnant 
of beauty sufficient to warrant the removal of the sickly bud toa 
healthier atmosphere, where, though at first it will shudder at the cold 
- air and rough remedies, it may eyentually burst forth in a form to 
excite the wonder of those who remember its former degraded condi- 
tion. So much for simile, now for harrative. 

My birth,-parentage, and education matter little. Suffice it to say 
that Iam an Amateur Artist, and it is for the benefit of my brethren 
of this presumptuous race that I now wield the pen. I am not aware 
that I ever evinced those early signs of genius which admiring friends 
and marvel hunting gossips delight to exhibit to the gaze of the 
curious. For instance, I never, like Bird, chalked the walls and 
doors of my paternal dwelling, nor like Opie, did I incur a drubbing 
for neglecting the pursuits of my lawful calling to soar with eagle 
wing into the realms of art, nor, in humble imitation of Sir Joshua, 
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did 1 interpolate my school exercises with graphic essays. No! had 
I been left to nryself it is probable that, like the dust in the anti- 
quary’s study, I should have remained “in statu quo” to the end of 
my life, and possibly should have been a more useful member of 
society than I now am, having, I fear, shaped my erratic course ina 
track for which Nature did not originally design me. But I antici- 
pate. I passed through the usual routine of study with the usual 
degree of credit ; that is to say, being neither remarkably clever nor 
exceedingly dull, and living, as I did, in a very remote out o’ the 
world country place, I had only the ordinary learning of country 
folks instilled or driven into me, as the case might be, which, to be 
sure, had served my fathers before me, and might have carried me 
too, decently through the world, as it had them, had not fate inter- 
posed. A branch of the family had migrated to London, and thither, 
school discipline at an end, it was decreed that I was to be sent, 
“ genteeler manners to see,” before settling in life. Being an only 
son, of worthy parents, who by unceasing industry and great care 
had scraped together a decent competence, it was not indispensably 
necessary that I should be immediately apprenticed; though, would 
to Heaven that I had been bound to one of those trades of which the 
sarcastic Fuseli remarked, that “the Royal Academy robbed the 
plough and the carpenter's bench, to say nothing of the tailor’s board, 
of many a worthy fellow, who would have made a better figure in 
the world with their implements in his hand, than with the painter’s 
brash, or the sculptor's chisel.” Would, I say, that I had been nailed 
to one or other of these pursuits of utility, before 1 had undergone 
the misfortune of having the veins of ore, which might have been 
worked to advantage in my mind if rightly pursued, “heaved” (as 
the Cornish miners, in their expressive language, term the unlooked 
for perversion of the lode,) so far out of the natural course, that I 
have been many a time and oft well nigh sunk in the “slough of 
despond.” To resume; continental excursions were not then in 
vogue, as they have been of late years, and London was truly deemed 
sufficient to rub off country rust. To make the most of the fleeting 
hours, I was forthwith put under the care of the professors of the 
Fine Arts, if I may class dancing and fiddling with drawing. Having 
a plodding clodhopper like degree of patience and perseverance, I 
made, I believe, a moderate ratio of progress in the two former; so 
far, at least, as to emulate the graceful movements of a dancing bear 
in the one, and the refined tones of an expiring hurdy-gurdy in the 
other. But as I was to return to my native village the “ beau ideal” 
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of polite gentility and accomplishments, I kept to what I was “or- 
dained for to larn,” as‘my old nurse said, and having; moreover, a 
secret ambition eventually to aspire to the chair of my respected 
pedagogue, when he, worthy man, shouldbe consigned to ‘<his long 
home” in the rural churchyard. I thought, of course, the more I 
learnt the better.I should be qualified to mould the minds of the 
young farmers and ploughmen of W . But for the drawing! 
Never shall I forget the enthusiasm with which I followed up the in- 
structions of my admirable master. 





** The fire in the flint 
Shows not till it be struck.”’ 


Thus it was with me. Till the hour of commencing the graphic art 
under his guidance I knew not what art meant, beyond what I had 
puzzled over in a huge folio of old fashioned perspective, which some 
odd chance had included in. my father’s stock of books. But now a 
flame was lighted which, for all the benefit it has hitherto done me, I 
would had been for ever unawakened. As I was to make the most 
expeditious progress possible, and, indeed, as all styles of drawing 
were alike to me, who knew nothing of any, I petitioned for instruc- 
tions in landscape. Like most other beginners, I shuddered at the 
name of perspective, and would fain have persuaded my guide that I 
was well versed in it already, declaring, with an ample show of self- 
sufficiency, that I was certain I knew enough for my purpose, having 
read “from title-page to colophon” the afore-mentioned folio work, 
the dimensions of which were in my estimation a sure index of ex- 
cellence. Calmly smiling, he said no more, but led me, step by step, 
so gradually, so imperceptibly, that ina very brief period I found 
myself master of the more important branches of this indispensable 
science, while at the same time I became more and more charmed: 
with the pursuit on which I had, as it were, stumbled by chance. 
But while thus breathing the balmy atmosphere of art, while tasting 
for the first time in my life the soul entrancing cup of mental excite- 
ment, offered to her votaries, that cup was suddenly and irrecoverably 
withdrawn from my lips, by the death of my father. Hastily called 
to leave my then darling pursuits, and return to those scenes on 
which I now looked with aversion; my mentor gave me all possible 
encouragement and directions, recommending a close adherence to 
study, and unwearied diligence. He, I hope, yet lives to adorn his 
country; though, in the avocations of his soul absorbing pursuit, he 
must long since have forgotten the obscure individual who would 
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readily haye relinquished all worldly: good to have aspired todeath- 
less immortality in the regions of art,. under the ntaplinnys ered 
was one of her worthiest sons. 

But I digress; though surely a tribute of respect tox valued i in- 
structor may be forgiven. To my home I. then returned,) both: to 
mourn the loss of a tender and indulgent parent, and to sigh in yain 
for the honours of art. The why and the wherefore are little to'the 
purpose, it is enough to say, that to be a legitimate artist was pro- 
hibited, on grounds which I am willing to believe were just or at any 
rate well intended. To be an amateur was all I could: hope for. 
But in no long time my young and ductile mind was led astray, by 
the eulogistic encomia showered on me, by admiring friends and 
néighbours. I was pronounced the ‘ most wonderful wonder of won- 
ders” that had ever been seen in the county of W————, for be it 
known, I alone, of the good worthy folk of that remote district, was an 
artist ! at least so I was told, and so I believed, for I never took the 
trouble to enquire further. I displayed my few miserable initiatory 
copies, from my master’s fine originals, to the gaping gossips of the 
neighbourhood, and after every such exhibition rose yet higher in my 
own estimation, till at length I fully believed their assertions that I 
was a thorough genius, that talents such as mine were equal to any 
thing, and that study, in the right and lawful acceptation of the word, 
was now unnecessary. Add to this, all the young ladies of my ac- 
quaintance, fay and near, beset’ me with requests that Mr. Michael 
would oblige them with a specimen of his strong talent for drawing to 
place ip their albums. (Albums are the very incubi of hapless artists 
of all denominations.) So, to please my fair tormentors, I laboured 
away, night after night, when mundane affairs were settled and over, 
at pretty little cards with embossed edges, the descriptions and dimen- 
sions.of which were prescribed by the dear creatures themselves, So 
fax so well, had I been permitted to make transcripts from good 
engravings, whereby I should haye acquired a knowledge of compo- 
sition, chiaro-gscuro, &c. But no! Here again native genius and 
credulous vanity interposed, I was told, that “to copy from prints 
was a waste of time, any one could dothat, I should spoil my style. 
(Heaven knows how free I was from having any to spoil,) That for 
jad of,such undoubted talent Nature alone was to be the object of 
pursuit,”..But Nature is sparing of her gifts, and never bestows. them 
op such pretenders as I was. However, to Nature I went, and was at 
eyery leisure moment, and on many which ought not to haye been 
times of leisure, roaming about to sketch from Nature, before I knew 
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the nature of sketching. I looked, I,dare say, very. interesting, at, 
least I tried with all my might to do so.- I.woremy shirt collar open, 
and my hair careless and flowing, after the most approved recipe for 
artistical attire. I cast many an anxious look in the glass to see if 
that provoking ruddy hue which I had possessed from my birth was 
likely to fade, and, in short, endeavoured, as I thought, to look as 
much like my conception of an artist's appearance as possible. All 
this time I was absolutely half mad with the restless desire to achieve 
something worthy the name of art. If zeal were ever canonized as a 
saint, surely J merited the honour of a shrine. Never did any galley 
slave work harder ‘at the oar than did I to immortalize my name ag 
an artist; and had I fallen into favourable hands might not now 
haye to mourn the “ prodigious” expenditure of time and materials 
for which I am answerable, without any adequate effects. But let 
those who, more fortunate in the pursuit of amateur art, feel disposed 
to smile at my grievances, let them; I say, respect the sorrows of a 
brother, and remember that though obscured by the mists of error 
and ignorance, 


‘¢ The light which led astray 
Was light from heaven.”’ 





“With time and patience the mulberry leaf will become satin ;” so 
I thought with regard to my graphic attempts. How far I should 
with real hard work have succeeded I know not, had I stuck to the 
black lead pencil. But here again my evil genius beset me. “You 
who have such a genius, who sketch from Nature, keep to pencil !! 
Any one can do as much. Try colours, you will find them more ex- 
peditious and much ticher.” Like “Gaffer Grey, Gaffer's son, and 
their little jatkass, trotting along the road,” willing to please all, and 
thinking miy elders, as in duty bound, possessed more wisdom than [, 
a raw lad, could pretend to, I boldly launched my frail bark into the 
ocean of colour. I bought colours in the raw, by the pound weight, 
“T would grind them myself because they would then be genuine.” 
Oil and varnish were not wanting, with as many et ceteras as would 
have half stocked a moderate sized shop. Most laudably did I work 
on at this new trade, and ground, and mixed, and applied the colours, 
as Fuseli said of Northcote, “with all the inveterate diligence of a 
little devil bespattering a mud wall.” My success was as might be 
anticipated. I had set off in utter darkness as to my route, not a 
guide-post or a beacon gave their friendly aid, and I was nigh broken 
hearted. To the anxious enquirers after my progress I was able to 
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exhibit a face and hands which were never clean, and loads of canvass 
which bore colours that never dried. Water colours were cleaner to 
be sure, so I made a dash at them, and finally tried crayons and 
chalks. In short, “I was every thing by turns, and nothing long.” 
A friendly house-painter took pity on me, and taught me how to 
make the colours dry, but although he, like myself, had been in Lon- 
don, and could tell of “ harial perspective, and liny perspective, of 
haiving up the light parts, and putting back the dark, yet what could 
his instructions avail one who, like me, could not draw. The fact is, 
like poor Blake, I must have had an instinctive horror of “the sharp 
wiry outline sent by demons to confound - mortals,” and therefore re- 
solved to work without any outline whatever. How have I groaned over 
the piles of paper, canvass, and panel, covered with landscapes, such 
as Chaos himself would not have owned as his offspring ! How have I 
mourned over the debris of pencils, crayons, and brushes doomed to 
destruction by my stern hand, and yet not consigned to immortality 
by the change! How have I sighed over the cups of oil and varnish 
which I knew would, if I only knew how to apply them, enable me 
to emulate the most vivid brightness of the day, or the most intense 
darkness of the night! But I was not to be so immortalized. To 
apply the words of an eccentric friend of mine to myself, “I was 
taught to dance before I could walk, and put into Latin before I could 
speak English.” Just such was my hapless fate. I boldly resolved 
to sketch and paint at once, drawing being a very inferior branch, and 
of course the result was, the production of such landscapes as 
Munchausen might have published as maps of the “ terre incognite” 
through which he travelled. Thanks to my initiation into the myste- 
- ries of perspective, I was saved from the ingenuity —_— by some 

who make you look, as the Irishman’s gun fired, round & corner, and 
I also managed to make men and things at a distance look rather 
smaller than when close to the eye. But for every other requisite, I 
might as well have expected my wonder-struck friends to read off 
Hebrew or Sanscrit at sight, as that they should be able to compre- 
hend the meaning of the trembling tortuous lines extending over the 
reams of paper comprised in my sketch-books, or grope their way 
through the masses of mud-like substances which covered the shoals 
of canvass and panel in my “studio.” Wearied to excess of the 
“ double double toil and trouble,” the endless turmoil and confusion 
of my painting-room, in which indeed I could scarce turn round, 
having no comfort in the contemplation of my stores of materials, 
save in the complacent reflection on my unshaken perseverance. 
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I hastily one fair-day sold my whole.stock in trade for less than a 
fourth part of what it had cost me, and bravely resolving to be timely 
wise, set forth to study architectural and monumental antiquities, 
vowing that general landscape was too diffuse for me. Here, again, 
my evil genius, as usual, attended my steps. The subject was legiti- 
mate enough, had the method been of a right nature. .But, alas! 
among my other excellencies, I possessed unequalled rapidity of 
execution, as my friends maintained, and I, of course, was anxious 
to deserve their encomia on this score likewise. Half an hour was 
the ultimatum allowed for the transfer of a richly pinnacled fretted 
edifice, with windows of intricate tracery, to my book. I doubt 
whether the camere obscure, or lucid, could do more!! Impelled 
by the same evil star, I hurried through the interior, as I had done 
over the exterior of the building. For the monuments and sepulchral 
effigies I contented myself. with a cursory transcript of the outside 
after my fashion, leaving the ornaments, scroll-work, habiliments of 
the illustrious dead, and countless sundries, to be added at home, 
from memory, thus of course rendering them of double value, and, 
moreover, having the advantage of mending and making according 
to fancy. How long I should have continued in my career of idle- 
ness (I mean idleness as regards real improvement, for surely dili- 
gence was well known to me,) it is hard to say, had not a favourable 
star for once presided over my movements, and directed me to open a 
certain number of the Library of the Fine Arts, wherein, under the 
head of “ Hints to amateurs in the study of landscape,” J] saw my 
own abortive efforts so clearly described that conviction spoke jin 
every word, and I rose “another and a wiser man.” , I now begin 
where I left off years since—I become a child—lI study “ de facto” — 
I peruse thesbest engravings with the deepest attention, and adhering 
solely to the black lead pencil, keep to the rudiments till such time 
as I shall in verity be able to read the book of nature for myself. 
“Semel insanivimus omnes,” and well would it be if madness in 
general were as harmless as mine has been. Let my fate, however, 
be a warning to my brethren, for my case is not a solitary one. There 
are scores of amateur artists who take lessons from a master who 
‘happens to be “in vogue,” be his capabilities what they may, for 
Fashion, alas! governs this, as she does every other movement of our 
lives. When just able to discern, though dimly, an inkling of the 
ways of art, they imagine themselves fit to steer alone, cut the cable, 
refuse a more experienced helmsman, and launch boldly into the 
breakers which surround the shores of ignorance. To such the 
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history of the misdirected efforts of a brother athateur may not be 
altogether unavailing. In emulation of the Masters of the Trinity 
House, I give them warning that there is, not far off shore, a sunken 
rock, known by the name of Presumption, on which, unless they 
attend to the buoys and beacon lights of skilful pilots, they will 
assuredly founder, “ for a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
ALIQUIS. 





ON POETRY:—WHAT POETRY IS, CONSIDERED 
GENERALLY, AND WHAT RELATION IT 
BEARS TO THE FINE ARTS, 


Every one must have read “ Le Bourgeois GentiJhomme,” and been 
amused with the surprise of Mons. Jourdain, on being told that he 
had been talking prose all his life ; but let it not be supposed that the 
character of M. Jourdain was a production of Moliére’s imagi- 
nation, a mere “ child of fancy.” That character was the representa- 
tive of a real class. M. Jourdain is a generic name. Imaginea 
generic name of an opposite character, including those who would be 
startled at being told—and told truly—that they are strongly imbued 
with the spirit of poetry, although they are conscious of never haying 
penned a verse; this class would, we believe, be found to be, even 
more numerous than the former. It is a great mistake to ‘suppose, 
that measured lines are at all essential to a poetical composition ; and 
a still greater error to think, that a good rhymer is necessarily a good 
poet — 
** Neque enim concludere versum 
Dixeris esse satis; neque siquis scribat, uti nos, 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam.”’ 


Joining words in a certain measure is purely artificial ;- but poetry, 
although it enters into and forms the spirit of many arts, is- itself a 
natural and innate principle of the human constitution, 

It is in vain that we look for poetry in what is artificial—in poems, 
in music, in painting, or in sculpture; these are only among the 
means of opening the sluices of that gentle fountain of our nature 
which is poetry, and which resides within ourselves. Virtue has 
sometimes been defined to be “love of truth;” poetry may be, gene- 
rally, defined as “ love of nature.” This. is, we allow, a very com- 
prehensive term, but it would be impossible to find a more concise 
one, which should circumscribe all that deserves the name of poetry. 
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For, reduce it to those objects inn aturé which are capable of exciting 
emotions of beauty or sublimity, and how will it be possible: to set 
liaxits 10 these? “One nation thinks one colour . beautiful; one, ano- 
ther. . The negro loves a low forehead, flat nose, and thick lips. The 
Chinese love small feet, regardless of ankles that have overgrown the 
metal shoe. The European loves a pretty ankle. If it should be 
objected that these illustrations are not exactly in point:—one man 
is strongly moved with the roar of the ocean ; another loves sunshine 
on the bosom of a glassy lake. The same man is not constant in the 
objects which excite in him emotions of beauty or sublimity. This 
is expresséd by Byron in his beautiful lines on the lake of Geneva:— 


** Once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved.’’ 


How, then, would it be possible to limit the objects in nature 
which have power to raise emotions of beauty or sublimity; and 
although it seems hard to believe that a less comprehensive definition 
should not be to be found, even this general definition is very dis- 
tinctive. It excludes much that is often erroneously called poetry, 
while it includes all that deserves the name. But it is not ‘our inten- 
tion to présent a definition of poetry unsupported by reasons. We 
wish ito clear up certain errors which are very general on this subject; 
and; if possible, to strip the term poetry of the confusion and ambi- 
guity in which it has hitherto been involved. 

There are many who, being possessed of strong impulses and 
passions, and giving loose reins to their ambition, raise themselves to 
great,eminence among mankind. The objects of their ambition may 
have been various—love of applause, of pleasure, of wealth, &c. 
From their wish to be thought highly of by others, they tay have 
contracted a feeling of benevolence towards those, en masse, on whom 
depends their happiness ; and they may use the power which they 
have obtained to the most useful and salutary purposes. Such cha- 
racters exist, and without a spark of poetry. A man may, from some 
strong association, feel acute pain at the sight of human misery ; he 
may be in the constant habit of relieving, as far as in him lies, the 
distress of his fellow creatures; all this he may do, and more, and 
yet be destitute of every feeling to which we could give the name of 
poetry. Napoleon Bonaparte, on the other hand, is an instance of a man 
whose character was, in the highest degree, poetical ; and, nevertheless, 
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he was advancing with rapid strides to be the tyrant, the scourge, and 
the curse of civilized Europe. His poetry was the primary cause 
of his tyranny. His sympathy was so entirely alienated from the 
world ; his self-estimation, that is, his estimation of human capabi- 
lities, was so far above any earthly standard, that the most absolute 
and extended regnation, if we may use so nusual, but so expressive 
a term, went only a very little way towards satisfying the inward 
craving of his aspiring spirit. Such a character had no sympathy 
for his fellow creatures! The man 


** Whose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones, 
Whose table earth—whose dice were human bones,” 


had no benevolence, but who will deny him poetry ? 

Benevolence, then, is not necessarily accompanied with poetry ; 
and although, being a general love of mankind, it may, at first, seem 
to be included in the general expression, “ love of nature,” neverthe- 
less, in the way in which it is a love of mankind, it has no great 
title to such a distinction. Benevolence is acquired entirely by asso- 
ciation. It is a habit of thinking well of mankind, gained, either 
from experience of their power of conferring benefits, or from reason- 
ing. In the first case, it is not love of mankind, but love of the 
pleasures brought about by their acts. In the second case it is equally 
self-regarding, or selfish: for to think well of others, because the 
Bible inculcates that doctrine, or because we look forward to a future 
state of rewards and punishments, is no more generous or deserving 
of praise, than to abstain from taking another man’s property through 
fear of the legal sanction. Benevolence is not a positive, but only a 
negative virtue; it is not the bounty of generosity, but the concession 
of prudence. There are few to whom the sight, or the idea, of another's 
distress, is not, itself, distressing ; and the man who spares a portion 
of that which he can very well do without; who in so doing converts 
the pain which he cannot help feeling at the distress of another, into 
pleasure which he as naturally feels at another's joy ; does not sufli- 
ciently disprove that his benevolence is merely a wish to change his 
own state of mind, from a state of pain toa state of pleasure. In 
this light the doctor's or the lawyer's fee is a gratuity which the 
benevolence of the patient or the client prompts him to bestow. What, 
then, has all this to do with the love of mankind. Where is that 
emotion, that sympathy of the soul, which is synonymous with love, 
and forms the essence of poetry ? 

That love of the human race which is entitled to the name of 
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poetry, is, admiration for the power and capacity of the mind; and 
sympathy with the deep feeling and elevated grandeur of the human 
soul. This admiration of the infinite perfection which nature has 
moulded into the human type, is attended with the strongest emotions 
of beauty and sublimity. And, indeed, the hand of nature which 
made us susceptible of those feelings seems to have decreed that we 
should, enjoy them only when worshipping her divinity at the altar 
of her works. It is, then, our business to show that the emotions of 
sublimity and beauty are only felt when some natural object or 
phenomenon is presented to the mind—immediately by sensation, 
or more remotely through the medium of ideas. Susceptibility to 
the emotions of beauty and sublimity is the possession of poetry ; 
but susceptibility is altogether a natural and innate ingredient of the 
human organization, unacquirable by art or association, although 
doubtless it may grow stronger or be weakened by after circumstances. 

Susceptibility to emotion is something innate and permanent; but 
particular emotions always originate either in sensations or in ideas. 
And although tne idea, or the direct perception by the senses, of a 
certain object or phenomenon of nature must precede each particular 
emotion ; the idea, or even the sensation of what would generally be 
called a beautiful object, is by no means, in all men, followed by 
emotion. For it is one thing to know that certain ideas and sensations 
excite emotions in one’s self; and another thing to know what ideas 
and what sensations generally excite emotions in others. Either kind 
of knowledge involves the ideas of those objects which are capable 
of exciting emotion: and the man who possesses them must possess 
those ideas. In either case certain ideas are gained, and in both, 
perhaps, the ideas gained are the same. But they are to be acquired 
in the one way by those only who have felt the influence divine of 
beauty or sublimity ; in the other by those who have never experi- 
enced, and are not susceptible of those emotions. It is not enough, 
then, merely to possess those ideas; such possession does not suffi- 
ciently distinguish those to whom we can concede the gift of poetry. 
Poetry, we repeat, consists in susceptibility of the emotions of beauty 
and sublimity. 

The power of raising in the human heart the emotions of sublimity 
and beauty, is a peculiarity which belongs exclusively to nature ; but 
it is not necessary that nature should act upon us directly. The fine 
arts—poems and poetical descriptions, music, painting, &c. are 
media through which nature may, and most frequently does, act 
upon us so as to raise emotions of beauty, and even, though less 
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frequently, of sublimity, Art is jadged excellent by those .whose 
ideas of beauty are founded on natural. feeling according. as. it 
approaches to nature, that is, according as it contrives.to delude those 
whom it addresses into a forgetfulness that they are viewing——not 
nature, but a reflected image of nature. The terms beanty and 
sublimity can only be applied to art figuratively. Art itself never 
raises emotions; on the contrary, where art appears emotion ‘and 
poetry are excluded. The “ Venus di Medicis,” or the “ Apollo 
Belvidere,” strikes from its proximity to nature. When viewing .the 
one, “ blood, pulse, and breast, confirm the Dardan. shepherd's 
prize.” In the figure of the “ far-shooting Apollo” 


** are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever blest 
The mind with, in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest— 
A ray of immortality—and stood 
Starlike around, until they gather’d to a god!”’ 


The imagination of the spectator readily supplies to the animated 
marble the small want of life; and is it any wonder that mortal 
beings are strongly impressed by the presence of a goddess or a god ? 

Men are often strongly impressed by the idea of a triumph over 
great difficulties. Art may be thus impressed ; but bare astonishment 
or surprise is not entitled to the name of emotion. And when admi- 
ration is felt for a work of genius—and it is only when that vagne 
idea, which is termed genius, possesses the mind, that real admira- 
tion is, in such cases, felt—the emotion is occasioned by the idea of 
the artificer's genius, which is something totally inartificial, totally 
unacquirable by art. In those studies which are most opposed to the 
poetic, being wholly and unexceptionably objects of attention to the 
understanding—as, for instance, the abstract sciences—the investigator 
is frequently impressed with neatness and perspicuity in the arrange- 
ment and disposition of the various steps by which a great truth is 
deduced from simple and self-evident axioms. Skill in the arrange- 
ment and disposition of the parts of a demonstration, discourse, or 
oration, is often called beauty ; and it certainly has some pretensions 
to the title. An harmonious order, a nice adaptation of parts, and a 
neatness of execution, are, perhaps, necessary ingredients of the 
complete whole which shall excite emotions of beauty or sublimity ; 
but they are not, of themselves, sufficient to excite those emotions. 
The man who investigates and can understand the nice adaptation of 
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the parts of a piece of machinery, whether natural or artificial to the 
purposes for which they were intended, may arrive at a certain 
abstract idea of beauty, co-extensive with utility; he may admire, 
from a notion of adaptation to a certain end, harmony, symmetry, 
and fine proportion ; but what of poetry is there in his admiration ? 
He only sees beautiful arrangement and symmetry when he has an 
end directly in view, and can appreciate the adaptation of means to 
that end. In nature, where it is impossible to have the final cause 
always before the mind, he neither feels the beautiful nor the sublime, 
nor can he distinguish what will excite those emotions in others, 
unless by some established standard of taste. The mathematician 
who threw “ Thompson's Seasons” on one side, because he could not 
see what that book proved, may serve for an illustration of such a 
character ! 

Those emotions which certain natural objects and phenomena have 
power to raise in poetical constitutions are highly pleasurable feelings ; 
and they will, therefore, be naturally sought after. Now, when the 
idea of an object is always followed by a highly pleasurable feeling, 
insomuch that we desire the frequent recurrence of that feeling; and, 
in order to have it, throw ourselves in the way of its constant ante- 
cedent or cause, we are said to love that object. Every one, then, 
who is susceptible of beauty and sublimity may, with all propriety 
of language, be said to love the antecedents of those emotions, or the 
objects which, through the senses or ideas, have power to call them 
up; and as we wish to find a distinctive definition for poetry, we may 
define it as love of those antecedents or objects. But what are those 
objects? We have already shewn that natural objects and natural 
phenomena, alone, have power to call up emotions of beauty and 
sublimity ; but cannot we circumscribe those objects within narrower 
limits? We believe not. Human souls are as various and diversified 
as human minds or human bodies ; and any attempt to draw a circle 
outside, which we can safely affirm that no object is capable of, 
exciting emotions of beauty or sublimity, in any human being, would 
be idle and impotent. We cannot, therefore, limit our expression 
beyond this, that nature alone has power to raise emotions of beauty 
and sublimity ; and we cannot define poetry less generally than as 
love of nature. 

Having thus arrived at a definition of poetry; having found that 
it is something innate in the human character, and not acquirable by 
art; we must see how we can reconcile this view with the common 
notion that poetry and poems (not to say measured lines) are syno- 
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nymous and co-extensive terms. In referring poetry to the feelings 
alone of sublimity and beauty; and again referring those feelings 
wholly, and without exception, to nature; we must, of course, dis- 
allow any power in the arts themselves of poetry, painting, &c. to 
raise those emotions in us. These arts are in fact mere telescopes of 
the mind. Telescopes of the eye bring distant things to hand, and 
give us sensations which we should not otherwise experience. But 
the Fine Arts, through the medium of ideas, present to the mind the 
same effects which would be presented by the immediate presence of 
the most beautiful natural objects, and the sublimest phenomena 
which the eye can see, or the ear can hear! Let not the reader sup- 
pose that imagination is wholly monopolized by artists; that the 
reader of the poem, the audience of the tragedian, the examiner of 
the painting, see and feel things exactly as they are. The work of 
the artist is the representation of certain states of his own mind. He 
is moved ; he feels the chastening influence of beauty, and his breast 
swells with sublimity and grandeur; and this is poetry. Poems, 
painting, &c. are nothing more than means of expressing these feel- 
ings of the artist. The Fine Arts in the hands of truly, and without 
alloy, amateur artists, are nothing more than means of expressing 
ideas and emotions. The word artist is not, however, strictly appli- 
cable to amateurs. The word art implies that something is to be 
attained not without study and perseverance ; and study and perse- 
verance imply sonie strong motive. Butevery motive seems to imply, 
in this case, as a first and necessary step, that the work of the artist 
should be appreciated by others. The art of poetry is not merely to 
describe in words the feelings and ideas of the poet, but to describe 
them so perfectly that the description may excite in the breast of the 
listener, or the reader, the very same feelings which animated the 
poet. The art of painting or statuary is not merely to represent the 
human features and the human form, so that every line of the picture 
may bear a mathematically exact proportion to the original ; it is to 
express the idea of the artist upon marble or canvass until even the 
listless spectator catch the flash or the dewy softness of the eye, the 
ruby smile of the lips, the breath of the “nostrils—until the lifeless 
‘canvass or the dull clay leap into life, and snatch the heart of the 
spectator, even as it would its living original. 

The art of oratory, which stirs or quells the toachwood souls of the 
multitude, as the wind swells or soothes the billows of the ocean, is 
not merely to speak out words which may express the ideas of the 
orator ; but it is to rock the breasts of an audience with the indig- 
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nation, and melt them with the pity, with which he shows himself to. 
be fired or overwhelmed. The orator should be able to transport 
the indignation which he feels on one account, into indignation which 
they shall feel for another reason:—the tenderness which he feels for 
this cause should be felt by them for that. His aim is not merely 
to express his own ideas or feelings, careless of their effect upon 
others ; it is to raise others to that which his own soul prompts, but ta 
which his single unaided powers will not answer. Nor is this all,— 
so entirely does the art of oratory consist in producing effect upon 
other minds, and so entirely does the orator draw all his resources 
from nature, that he learns to afford the appearance of a person 
swelling with generous indignation, or melted and overpowered with 
grief and affliction, when he really is calm and unagitated. The 
business of the orator is not only to persuade by the goodness of his 
cause; it is, also, to work upon the feelings of his audience, until 
they are ready to act at his imperious dictation,—even in direct 
opposition to the counsels and resolves which cool judgment would 
lead them to adopt. In their strong sympathy with all that is poeti- 
cal in human nature thus portrayed, as it seems to them, with strong 
force of truth ;—in the overpowering depth of emotion in which they 
are absorbed when they see all the highest natural traits of the human 
character strongly developed before their eyes, and hurried on by 
the impetus which their excited imaginations have already gained, 
the judgment loses its balance: it swerves now to this side—then to 
that: it yields: it falls powerless beyond all hope of recovery. Such 
is the force of nature! Such the perfection of Art! 

Art is the engine by which ideas are forced into other minds by 
means different from those which nature has assigned us for the 
purpose. And what has not Art already accomplished? It is no 
longer necessary to go abroad; view, and be enchanted with nature 
herself. Those impressions which nature carves upon the soul when 
she walks, unveiled before the eyes of men, are now transferred, by 
force of Art, from the mind of the traveller to the student or the 
invalid. Formerly man was forced to set out and call upon nature ; 
she is now brought home to his door. Formerly she claimed the 
absolute devotion of the eyes; she is now forced to put up with the 
ear, or a transient glance of the eye, on an artificial delineation, 
description, or representation. Satiated curiosity no longer cares 
to travel beyond its own threshold. All this is the work of Art! 
And this is the business—this the province of Art. But how can it 
be imagined that Art ever raises in us emotions of beauty and 
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sublimity, when the perfection of Art is to raise such vivid ideas of 
nature, that those ideas may be mistaken for sensations; and when 
the dispelling of the charm, the destruction of the illusion, the full 
consciousness that they are mere ideas, and not sensations, would 
effectually repress all tendency to emotion? The retina of the eye 
is the medium through which real nature acts upon the brain ; is it, 
then, the retina, and not the object itself acting upon the brain, 
which causes the breathless absorption of the traveller, wrapped in 
the contemplation of the falls of Niagara, or any other, if such there 
be, equally striking phenomena of nature ? 

Poetry is susceptibility of the emotions of sublimity and beauty, 
when certain natural objects are perceived by the senses or concealed 
by the mind. It is not confined to mere soura: (poem-makers) ; it 
is not even confined to artists, nor even to those whose minds are 
highly cultivated, 


** Ask the swain 
Who journeys homeward, from 4 summer day's 
Long labour, why forgetful of his toils 
And due repose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleaming, as through amber clouds 
O'er all the western sky? Full soon, I ween, 
His rude expression and untutor’d airs, 
Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form of beauty sleeping at his heart 
How lovely, how commanding !” 


But it may be objected to this view of poetry, that every idea and 
every sensation which awakens beauty or sublimity in one soul, 
eught to awaken those feelings in all; whereas one artist seems to 
devote his whole soul and undivided attention to music, another to 
painting, another to sculpture, and so on, This objection is, we 
believe, more just in appearance than in reality. 

The Fine Arts are nothing more than means of expressing the 
ideas and emotions of the artist, He wishes, generally, to raise in 
others emotions of beauty and sublimity. The feelings whieh all 
artists wish to impress on others, and by which they are themselves, 
in the first place impressed, are, therefore, generally the same: the 
means which they make use of for expressing, or, if it be more 
accurate, impressing those feelings, are alone different. Although, 
then, one artist may be more easily affected through the medium of 
music, and another through that of poems, it-is difficult to conceive 
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thatthe same soul which sips, the nectar of nature from the rose, 
should be incapable of tasting it off the lily. But does experience 
lead us to any such conclusion? What two things can be more 
strongly related, than owas (the art of poem-making) and music :— 


** Lydian airs 
Married to immortal verse.” 


Milton and Shakspeare were both passionately fond of music. Does 
not Milton, in his Allegro, pray to be entranced :— 


**In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ?’’ 


Was Pope, too, insensible to the charms of music ? 


** Hear how Timotheus’ varied lays surprise, 
And bid alternate passions fall and rise : 
While, at each change, the son of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow; 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world’s victor stood subdued—by sound!’’* 


But go back to the bards of antiquity. All poetry was originally 
stitig to the lyre. And what did that poetry consist of ? Descriptions 
of tourtiaments, fields of battle, ladies imprisoned in high towers and 
rescued by gallant knights. Their poetry was chiefly descriptive ; 
and what else is historical painting, but another mode of expressing 
the very same ideas and emotions which the bards of those days 
sung to the sound of the lyre? They sung of love, unbroken faith, 
generous devotion; and what else is the poetry of painting—the 
actual representation, on canvass, of love and silent devotion—but 
the very same feelings expressed in another way ? If, then, any one be- 
sides the painter, is capable of being rouséd to strong emotion of beauty 
and sublimity by a picture, or any other than the poet, by a poem, 
should we not expect it to be the man who has himself been striving 


* Essay‘on Criticism, vy. 374—381. 
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to express the very same ideas—the very same emotions,—although 
in another way? And so we find it. Recollect Byron's effusion 
upon the Apollo Belvidere :— 


** And if it be Prometheus stole from heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic mardle hath array’d 
With an eternal glory—which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought.” 


Again, on the Venus di Medicis :— 


** We gaze and turn away we know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reel with its fulness; there—for ever there— 
Chain’d to the chariot of triumphant art 
We stand as captives, and would not depart.’ 


No one, indeed, who has studied the works of any poet, deserving 
the name, can doubt his strong sensibility to the power of every 
branch of the Fine Arts over the human soul. Could any one, by 
notes of “ linked sweetness,” at one moment hurry the soul into the 


tumult and confusion of battle—then bear it on its softened tones to 
peace and rural and domestic happiness ;—who had not the same 
feelings as the descriptive poet? And is it conceivably possible for 
him to be similarly moved by the same natural objects, in reality, 
and remain dead to that influence which “ immortal verse” exercises 
over others, whose souls have no pretensions to the same fineness of 
organization and delicacy of fabric ? Could the artist, or the sculptor, 
guide his brush or his chisel to the consummation of all that is beau- 
tiful in idea, or bold in imagination, unless he drew from universal 
nature the essence which he concentrates in one idea—complex, in- 
deed, but which it would be the perfection of Art to strike into the 
soul of the observer, as an idea simple and uncompounded? Could 
the orator, even where he only addresses the reasan of his audience. 
gain attention to his powerful arguments, unless he, too, had all the 
influence of poetry at command, unless he, too, had more than tasted 
those feelings of which the Fine Arts are mere representations—mere 
expressions ? : 

There is little reason, then, to suppose that any one susceptible of 
the emotions of sublimity and beauty can be insensible to the in- 
fluence of the Fine Arts, unless, indeed, some of his organs of sense 
are naturally imperfect. It does not, however, follow, that a person 
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is susceptible of those emotions because he takes pleasure in music, 
pictures, &c. 

Certain colours refresh the eye, and certain sounds tickle and 
please the ear. The pleasures of sense are many. Physical excite- 
ment is often highly pleasurable. Why else do men and women 
destroy, by dram-drinking, their own health as well as the health of 
those who depend on them for support and life? Why else were gla- 
diatorial shows so popular? Why else are horse-racing and gambling 
so much resorted to? See the effect of the fiddle on the English 
clown,—of the bagpipes on the austere Scotchman, See also the rage 
of the ennuyé beau monde, and the servilely imitating under-grades 
of society, for the giddy waltz. It is indisputable that there are large 
classes of pleasurable sensations; and works of Art present themselves 
to the senses. Certain agreeable sensations of sound, of colour, of 
texture, of form, and ideas strongly associated with these, make the 
Fine Arts highly palatable in regions too cold for beauty or sublimity. 
Why are novels so generally acceptable? It is because they strongly 
excite the sympathy of the reader towards some individuals, in the 
incidents of whose lives, when he has once become interested, the 
description of their sensations awakens in him corresponding ideas— 
pleasurable if their sensations are pleasurable, and painful if their 
sensations accorded. Poetical and oratorical productions may often, 
as it were accidentally, excite pleasurable ideas in the reader or the 
listener ; but where the Fine Arts only please from their raising plea- 
surable sensations or ideas, from their ingenuity, or from particular 
causes of association, there beauty and sublimity are not felt—there 
poetry is not. 

In distinguishing poetic emotion from the other feelings with which 
it is so often mixed up, there are certain affections which demand 
attention, because they, of all the affections usually confounded with 
poetry, are the most nearly allied to it. We allude to those affec- 
tions, or rather passions, which nature has wisely implanted in all— 
but in brutes no less than in men—the affections of sex, and the 
affection of parents for their offspring. The lioness will fight for 
her cubs ; and the hen is distracted at seeing her newly-hatched brood 
of ducklings set sail upon the pond in the farm-yard. Every woman 
has, we imagine, affection for her offspring to this extent ; but, what- 
ever obloquy we may incur from speaking out, we believe the affection 
of many goes not beyond. Every human being, however, contracts 

- an affection for that which is to him a continual source of pleasure. 
The association of pleasure from the acts of another, rendering his or 
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her “image” highly pleasurable; may, in course of time) grow into strong 
attachment; and this attachment between parent and ‘child, hwsband 
and wife, is often erroneously referred to the heart, and to poetry. 
All such affection originates in pleasurable idéas or pleasurable 
sensations, in the same way that all hatred or disgust originates in 
disagreeable sensations or ideas. But sensations and ideas are most 
distinct. Common opinion draws a deep line of demarkation between 
them. Morality inculeates the repression and subjection of sensual 
appetites as a duty: Pleasurable sensations are judged to have in 
them something’ low and debasing; they are possessed, in common; 
with swine and things that creep. Pleasurable emotions, on the other 
hand—purely iutellectual enjoyments, as they are called—are to be 
nourished and cultivated with the greatest zeal and earnestness. And 
should ‘not this moral feeling be widely spread!—and does it not do 
honour to those who uphold and support it. A susceptibility to 
sensual pleasures was @ precaution against the wearing out of species 
of living creatures which were not created to become extinct ; but 
necessary though that susceptibility be, it binds to the earth those on 
whom its chains lie heavy. It is the cultivation of purer and more 
refined pleasures which spiritualize mankind to a foretaste of a higher 
state of existence, We are aware that this view may be called hypo- 
thetical ; but it is an hypothesis established on a very sure and well- 
founded induction. Who does not feel himself exalted by resisting 
the’ pleasures of sense? Who does not look back on those whose 
existence partakes more of the sensual, and less‘of the intellectual; 
than his own, with a feeling of superiority ?. Who would voluntarily 
return from civilization—the triumph of intellectual, to barbarism— 
the triumph of sensual pleasures? What greater evidence, then, can 
we require, of the superiority of pleasurable emotions over pleasurable 
sensations, if all those who have had experience of both—all those 
who are qualified to judge, with one accord cling to the first, while 
they spurn the latter from their feet ? 

So widely different are pleasurable sensations from the emotions of 
beauty and sublimity; and so far is it from a necessary or even a 
justifiable inference, that patrons of the Fine Arts possess poetry ! 
Yet there are many who have souls teeming with poetry—many to 
whom the Fine Arts are as a golden key, which unlocketh the soul 
and letteth out gentle gales of a divine incense, to purify, melt, and 
spiritualize all that is earthly in man—which maketh him to har- 
monize'with the spirits of the woods, and the lawns; and the fountains, 
and the geutle glancing of the silver-tipped ripples°of: the brook in 
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the stiJl moonlight, and exalteth him to a tender sympathy with the 
twinkling fairies of infinite space. 

What is poetry, but beauty and sublimity: what beauty, but a 
perception of the deity? And. what is devotion, but ‘the feeling of 
beauty also? Beauty and sublimity—what. more do we know of a 
divinity? What of divinity is not expressed in those two words ?: 
What should devotion be, but a perception of an internal communion 
with the deity. Devotion and poetry are inseparable—indistinguish- 
able. But devotion is all in the heart. Devotion discards the body, 
and breaks partnership and fraternity with the mind. When kind 
reason and sisterly judgment give all up, still will the human soul 
keep on its trackless way, regardless of danger; it is already regulated 
by those laws by which all spiritual things move in harmonious order 
at the will of one who directs, unseen, and is obeyed without any 
command received. But all devotion is for beauty; and the power 
of beauty, like the cups of Circe, can transform the unthinking, 
unsuspecting. victim, out of his natural shape. Beauty “ dazzles,” 
beauty “ makes drunk, till the heart reel with its fulness ;” and beauty 
and sublimity—the distinctive properties of nature, of which she has 
imparted a share to mortal souls; herself the steward—herself the 
keeper of the key by which the recess, that holds that divine essence, 
is opened to its possessor—are, and are alone, poetry. 

It must strike the reader of these observations, that the question— 
Wherein does the poetry of the Fine Arts consist? is yet unanswered. 
This.is reserved to a future day. 





TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir, . 
In the last Number of your excellent Magazine, there were 

some amusing, and in many respects, just remarks, referring to the 
late republication of Puckle’s Club. But in doing justice to the pre- 
sent, your correspondent bas unjustly disparaged former works of the 
kind. He says that, “even the common paper copies of the edition 
of 1834, surpass the best of 1817;” and adds, that this superiority is 
owing to the improvements which haye taken place in the manufacture 
of paper, ink, &c., since that time. Now, I will freely acknowledge, 
that there is an apparent inferiority in the printing of the common 
copies, of the last mentioned edition; but that this is.the result of 
negligence in the printer, and not owing to any improvements which 
have lately taken place in the art, may be proved by. referring to 
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Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron,’ printed in the same year. In 
it will be found an impression from the twenty-first cut, in Puckle, 
“The Usurer,” which is printed in, at least, as beautiful a style as the 
same cut in the book lately published. 

Look at the works printed by Bulmer, at the Shakspeare press ; or 
at the volume of Religious Emblems, published still earlier, viz.—in 
1809; or at an exquisite head of a Money-lender, printed by T. 
Bensley, asa specimen of a proposed Series of Heads fromShakspeare ; 
a copy of which on India paper is now before me. Look, I say, at 
these and similar works, and you must confess that they are such 
beautiful specimens of the typographic art, as to leave very little, if 
any, room for improvement. 

With all the other remarks, contained in J. B.’s letter, I most 
cordially agree: they evince that delicate feeling of propriety and 
attention to minor points, which is a proof of true taste ; and which is 
so necessary to the due appreciation of a work of art. 

If, Sir, you can find room in your valuable Magazine for these 
few lines, You will much oblige, 

Your constant reader and admirer, 
XYLOGRAPHICUS. 





A REMINISCENCE. 


Ir was some little time after the late G. F. Robson's tour to the Gram- 
pian mountains, that he paid a visit to his brother, a wine’ merchant 
at Doncaster, by whom I had the pleasure of being introduced to him, 
we spent a day together, for the most part, in a pictorial ramble; and 
it was with great satisfaction that I found my favored haunts in the 
neighbourhood not only answered but exceeded his expectations. It 
was gratifying also, that, within my limited range, there were scenes 
worthy the eye of the poet and the pencil of the artist, though, in the 
neighbourhood of a town like Doncaster, they were seldom visited, 
and less appreciated by its inhabitants; for they lie out of the road 
to any market town, and not immediate to the little village of Spot- 
brough, towards which our steps were bent. 

As our tour was a pictorial, and not a topographical one, 
I hope I may be indulged in giving some of its scenic characters. 
We started from a place called Hexthorp, on the banks of the 
Don—and few rivers, for the space of two or three miles, can 
boast of more pleasing or varied character, rich in rock, foliage 
and pasture. The first point we made, as a sportsman would 
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say, was that of an old thorn—certainly one of the most perfect of its 
kind, I mean in the eye of a painter, not of a gardener or grower of 
timber, who look for stem, branch and foliage, health in appearance, 
and regularity in form; neither was it one of your stunted and 
jagged-branched thorns, which look like things stuck in the ground 
to catch flying rags or the fleece of sheep, but a thorough-bred 
branch and stem tree canopy, topped and stem-rooted, spreading its 
foliage far and wide, and perfectly in keeping with those beautiful 
lines of Milton, where 


** Every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.’’ 


From the number of stems which sprang from its root, it must have 
been the growth of many years. It had its full share of commen- 
dation from my intelligent companion. 

We. passed on till a turn of the river brought us within view of 
Spotbrough-hall, a very classic looking structure, having been built 
after the model of a palace in Italy; it gave the scene an air of 
grandeur such as would not have been looked for in so remote and 
sequestered a spot. It stood perched on the brow of a lime-stone 
rock, and when seen in connection with the tower of the village 
church, renders the view of the setting sun, or a moderate twilight, a 
beautiful subject for the pencil, and as such was considered by 
Mr. Robson ; it would have well suited one of his pictorial efforts. 
A short distance brought us to the mill, the ferry and the boat-house. 
The latter, a sort of little low-roofed public-house, was kept by the 
clerk of the parish, an odd fellow in his way, which an anecdote or 
two respecting him will fully prove. 

On week days the little church of Spotbrough would not be ex- 
pected to be fully attended; and on one occasion, when there hap- 
pened to be only two persons besides himself and the minister, when 
the latter had got into the desk and was preparing to begin, our 
clerk looked up, and in a whisper that might be heard pretty distinctly 
by others, said— 

“ There be nobody but Dame and Thomas ; shall” 
us go on, he would have said, but checked by a frown from 
Mr. C k, the service commenced. 

Another time, on the Sunday when a full congregation appeared, 
there sat in the vicinity of the same clerk a noisy or rather unusual 
singer, whose voice kept neither time, tune nor compass, when 
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Nevill, for that was the clerk's: name, called-in an under tone to the 
man, “ Haud thee noise!” Again, ina still higher tone; “I say, 
haud thee noise!” but finding this to have no effect, he exclaimed, 
though in a low key, “ Dang thee, caz’nt haud thee noise.” 

We entered the purlieus of the little boat-house before alluded to, 
which, with its small lattice casement, its mantled decorations and 
old prints, together with its furniture of ancient date, was highly 
favorable to the descriptive, as it was to the picturesque. Certain I 
am, that had the little tenement, with its surrounding ‘scenery, 
happened to have come under the eye of the gifted author of the 
Waverly novels, it would have figared in his works as well as 
Coinsbro’ Castle, in the vicinity of which it stands. A short distance 
from the boat-house is a place called Cadeby Common, within view 
of the castle, and on an elevated spot of ground, near a mass of 
upturned rocks, split as if by some convulsion of nature, the stems 
and roots of trees clinging to them in the most picturesque variety 
of form and colour. With these my companion might be said to be in 
exstacy ; he examined them from every point, and pronounced them 
to be one of the finest examples, both in character and composi- 
tion, he had ever seen. “ There might,” he observed, “ be others 
of larger dimensions, and of more stupendous height, but few that 
could’ vie with them as subjects for the pencil ; suitable alike for the 
cell of the hermit or the haunt of the bandit.” This eulogium (from 
an artist who had seen and drawn from the Grampian mountains, 
their vast spreading lakes and magnificent scenery, views of the 
most poetic and enchanting character) was a gratification equal to 
most things in life which it has been my Jot to enjoy. I had often 
visited these fragments of rock and foliage, and pointed them out to 
others, who, like the visitors of the Vatican mentioned by Mr. Phillips 
in the Preface to his “ Lectures on the History and Principles of 
Painting,” would, in a similar way, say “ they might be very fine, 
but they did not understand them.” However chagrined Mr. Phil- 
lips must have been at the apathy of such visitors to the Vatican, he 
was doubtless aware that neither their habits nor their education had 
qualified them to enter into the pleasures either of art or of imagi- 
nation, any more than those whom I had brought to the favored 
spot had an eye for the charms of nature or the character of the 
picturesque. 

We now retraced our steps, and, re-crossing the ferry, found our- 
selves on the quarry side of the river, and in the path leading to 
Coinshbro’ Castle. The keep is the ‘only part that is conspicuous 
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from, the road, and is seen. on several sides at a considerable distance. 
The walls and -entrance to the castle,are hid amidst.a thick mass of 
foliage, but. of the proud. bearing of what does appear, it may be 
id— 

_ Here lofty Coinsbro’ lifts its head sublime, 

Though full of years, yet unsubdued by time ; 

Like some bold chief long destin’d to command, 

In feudal pride o’erlooks the prostrate land. 


The, stones which form the keep, as well as of every other remains 
of this relic of the olden times, are preserved in a wonderful degree, 
and could hardly have appeared more perfect at the time they were 
first compiled. It seems that, some years ago, a plan was thought of to 
pull down this ancient structure, and use the stones either for the 
purposes of building, or employing them some other way ;, but the 
ill-judged and gothic intention was frustrated, being overruled by the 
good taste and sense of the neighbouring gentlemen, among whom we 
may readily imagine the late Earl Fitzwilliam was one of the foremost.. 

Mr. Robson stood long gazing on the venerable ruin, its foliated 
appendages, and surrounding scenery, and at length took out his 
sketch-book and made a memorandum for a future study. A short 
time. after. a drawing was made from his sketch, and finished in his 
beautiful, and characteristic style, and with an effect of tone and 
colour that gave poetry to the subject; indeed few of this able 
artist's works, even those exclusively topographical, but had some- 
thing of a poetical character, arising from the effects. of light he 
threw over his subjects. With respect to his mountain scenery, his 
Loch Katrine and other similar scenes, have all partaken either of the 
awful, the sublime, or the beautiful.* 


«;® Thereis more of adventure in the pursuits of a landscape painter than in any 
other class of art. He is more exposed to vicissitudes of the atmosphere, heat 
and cold, storm and tempest ; climbing the bleak mountain or exploring the deep 
solitudes and recesses of nature, from which the mind of the less adventurous 
would shrink, to be, as it were, ‘‘ out of humanity’s reach.’”’ Such scenes and 
such situations Mr. Robson must often have been placed in. r 
- The dreary aspect of some of his subjects partake alike of the terrible and’ the 
sublime ; and under some impressions of fear or of danger, real or imaginary, 
are truly appalling ; and nothing but the love of art would have tempted him or 
any other of the profession to explore these regions of desolation. In some of 
these mountain solitudes, Mr. Robson informed me he would sometimes see.a 
human being stealing towards the place where he was employed, and, either from 
kindness or curiosity, inquire his object or his wants, and not unfrequently anti- 
cipate his wishes by bringing a bowl of milk or other food, the produce of thelr 
scanty sture. 
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In the use of his mean, as the artists term it, no one was ever more 
skilful ; the flatness of his tints and the depth and richness of his 
tone, seem to belong to a process out of the ordinary mode or reach 
of practice, and in the hands of an artist less acquainted with the 
principles of art than Mr. Robson was, would only be admired for 
their mechanical dexterity of execution. ’ 

Our return to Doncaster was now by the Sheffield and Rotherham 
road, and our walk rather silent and abstracted, sometimes broken by 
those sounds from the valley, which, to the ear of a stranger travelling 
that way, would appear strange and mysterious, though by no means 
inharmonious. They swell upon the breeze sometimes in a length- 
ened cadence, or rise in abrupt, shrill and piercing cries, resembling 
in some measure an olian harp on a gigantic scale. But alas! the 
melody is gone ; the enchantment is broken when the secret of these 
sounds is known; they proceed from the boring of cannon in the 
works belonging to the Messrs. Walker, of Rotherham. Upon a 
knowledge of their cause, a light bursts upon the mind like that 
which may be supposed to follow tasting the forbidden fruit in the 
Garden of Paradise. Imagination, that powerful source of pain or 
pleasure, in an instant clothes the scene with war's destructive 
course, fills the peaceful valley with armed troops, sees ambuscades 
concealed behind its rocks, and all the stratagems resorted to between 
conflicting forces. Such associations might naturally be expected to 
take place in the mind at a time when the country was threatened 
with hourly invasion, and when troops of volunteers were seen even 
in these sequestered haunts, returning on foot or on horseback from 
their exercise in the more open grounds. 

Whether the current of our thoughts was broke in upon by such 
reflections, I cannot at this time remember; we pursued our course 
without any thing remarkable occurring to attract attention, till we 
came to the little burying ground belonging to the village of Warms- 
worth, when, on looking at a tomb, (conspicuous for the purity and 
whiteness of its appearance) we observed an open book. At first sight 
it was thought to have been left there by accident, but on closer in- 
spection it was perceived to be a skilfully executed piece of sculp- 
ture, well calculated to arrest the attention as well as to touch the 
heart. ‘The passage on its face was the text from Scripture, “ Bles- 
sed are the dead which die in the Lord.” This beautiful and simple 
memorial of fatherly affection was placed over the remains of a be- 
loved daughter; a branch early separated from the parent tree. 

A path to the left brought us to the river side and to the place 
from whence we first started—the little ‘hamlet of Hexthorp, where 
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at a cottage belonging to Mr. Robson's brother, we spent the re- 
mainder of the day, in company with our host and his good-tem- 
pered and intelligent spouse. Need I say, where all was kindness 
and hospitality, that it was a pleasant one. 

Since then our paths have been diverse. I have met Mr. Robson 
occasionally in Bondon, and our greetings were always cordial 
and kind. All must be aware that the busy haunts of men is no 
place for long or continued intercourse, unless from some circum- 
stance of mutual engagement; a hasty greeting, a cordial shake of 
the hand, and then to mingle with the turmoils and struggles of life, 
perhaps to meet no more. 


R. Deg &y 





SKETCHES BY A PRACTISING ARCHITECT. No. V. 


“I am content to de a man of valor—I don’t care to show it.”—The Wife. 


Ir the preceding sketches have had any tendency to intimidate a 


young aspirant to the honours of practical architecture, they may yet 
leave it to be inferred, that the mere theory of architecture is pleasing 
enough. It is only he, who ventures among the shoals-of palpable 
brick and mortar, that can speak as to the terrors of the architectural 
“deep.” There he may, no doubt, meet with calm seas or propitious 
gales; leaving him either to luxuriate in the peaceful contemplation 
of Art's beautiful expanse, or wafting his professional barque from the 
native cliffs of his own imagination to the happy shores of approving 
patronage. It may possibly happen, that his career will be as gently 
prosperous as that of a toy frigate on Virginia water; but the 
chances are, that it may include all the terrors of an Indiaman on 
the Atlantic; that his vessel may be driven to and fro by the contrary 
and ever-shifting winds of caprice, shattered among the breakers of 
perplexity ; or, if he escape from some of these, he may only be pre- 
served from the remainder by the conclusive measure of a drop from 
the scaffold. But, O! the pleasures of amateurship !—of turning over 
“ Stewart's Athens,” and “ Degodetz Rome,” “ Denon’s Egypt,” and 
“ Britton’s Cathedrals!” O! the delight of covering sheets of ele- 
phant with mighty combinations of the magnificent individualities of 
ancient Art! The charm of never hearing those thundering philippics 
of censure, which would undoubtedly follow their realization in these 
days of utilitarianism. The sweets of exciting the admiration of 
VOL, Il Zz 
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private friends by the, vastness of our,ideas, instead of arousing the 
enmity of the public press, by their inapplicability to modern, pur- 
poses. The otium cum dignitate of building cathedrals, palaces, and 
mausoleums, without estimates, specifications, and working details! 
without having to insure foundations, either of rock or money—with- 
out having to employ lawyers in the provision of agreements, bonds, 
and securities—without any vulgar cares, concerning settlements, 
failures, or arbitrations between contractors and proprietors—without 
having to pay five shillings a-foot for ground, or any regard towards 
the subject of smoky chimnies, thorough-draughts, and dry rot! 
There, the delights of criticism—of not only finding faults, but of 
proposing remedies—of sweeping down St. Peter's Church, for in- 
stance; and of building a new “ Basilica Vaticana,” after the same 
manner, and with as little trouble, as a physician would exemplify ’i in 
writing a prescription for the heart-burn. 

The following is an example of the grand scale and off-hand 
manner, in which amateurship conducts its works. The author speaks 
(and rightly speaks) of certain defects in St. Peter's:—but — 
his own words had better be employed. 

* Now, St. Peter's; though confessedly the Sree modern. pile in, the 
world; and though a great genius presided at its erection, ,aceupied 
the reigns. of eighteen pontiffs. Its most striking feature, though 
considerably altered for the worse, is stolen from the Pantheon... The 
general drift of the original design, chalked out by Michael Angelo, 
has indeed been followed, deteriorated however by the patch-work of 
succeeding artists, The arcades are too colossal—the inlaid marbles 
in small pieces do not correspond with the grandeur of the fabric— 
the walled part of Bernini's peristyle is superfluous—the grand front 
is positively bad. A consideration of the defects of this colossal , pile 
gave rise to the following architectural lucubration, in a walk one 
evening under the colonnade of Bernini. 

“Strike a circle; Jet the circumference bisect twenty columns, 
with the equi-distance of the diastyle intercolumniation; take any 
intercolumniation, cal] it the eastern. From the centre of the rotunda, 
extend the radius beyond the circumference one intercolumniation, 
and describe the portion of an arc of a concentric circle, radii drawn 
to the extremities of which would bisect the third and fourth columns, 
counting from the eastern intercolumniation. 

* Continue five rows.of columns eastward ; parallel to each two, on 
the right and left of the eastern intercolumniation, preserving the 
diastyle division. Raise nine rows. of columns. westward, parallel to 
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each tw6 on the right and left of the eastern intercolumniation. Raise 
also’ five rows ‘of colutins, parallel to each one on the right and left of 
the northern and southern intercolumniations: With the diastyle 
separation describe the walls of the church, round the columns already 
raised. Bisect the north-eastern wall; and from the point of bisec- 
tion, with a radius from the centre of the rotunda, describe the con- 
centric portion of atv arc, which will of course bisect the eastern walt 
of the northern side of the church. Describe, as before, the two con- 
centric arcs opposite the seventh, thirteenth, and seventeenth inter- 
columniations, counting always from the eastern. We shall have then 
four segments of circles, which will be as many lateral chapels. 

“The grand front, which will be Doric from the middle Pestan 
temple, will present to the west a hexastyle portico five ranges of 
columns deep; Bernini's colonnade, omitting the walled arcade, will 
diverge to the right and left of the four inmost ranges of columns. 
The grand front will then project one range of columns; and this 
would mark it sufficiently. The eastern front might present a hexa- 
style Peestan Doric portico, of half columns only ; for windows here 
would be necessary. The northern and southern fronts might termi- 
nate with plain Ante. Ante might also break the lateral walls, both 
within and without. 

“ The exterior columns and walis to be of Travertine ; the interior 
columns and walls of white Carrara marble. The order: Segestati 
Doric. 

“Continue above the cornice of the rotunda a plain circular riember, 
twenty feet in height; cut it with twelve equi-distant niches of double 
squares, and place in them colossal statues of the apostles; surmount 
it with a cornice, and crown it with the elliptic rotunda of the Pan- 
theon; not impannelled as in the original, but painted in fresco by 
good masters; preserve the eil-de-beuf, covered with platée-glass i in 
copper frames ; and here is a new Basilica Vaticana.* 

“ Taking then the diameter of the base of the Doric columns at 
twelve feet, each being six diameters in height, we shall have— 

Feet. 
Length from east to west, including the rotunda...... 1088 
Length from north to south............00 ose 896 
Diameter of the rotunda ............ soc ececsoece 320 
Breadth of the eastern and western nave and aisles... 228 
Breadth of the northern and southern nave and aisles 132 

“The rotund then would be nearly half as large again as the 
Pantheon. A question may arise, whether or no the diastyle inter- 
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columniation could succeed, and give sufficient strength to the rotunda. 
Those who know any thing of mechanical forces must be aware, that 
if each architrave were composed of two pieces, and a central key- 
stone in the form of a wedge ; the architraves, thus compactly wedged 
all round, would be stronger than if one piece, and easily admissible 
with three diameters. The enstyle division would be too narrow for 
columns of such magnitude. To prevent heaviness, I have applied 
to the Segestan Doric the six diameters of the age of Pericles. I 
could have wished to give greater character to the nave, by adopting 
the areostyle intercolumniation ; but reflection suggested that this 
would weaken the edifice; and, perhaps, with columns of such vast 
proportions, it could not be adopted without an arched roof: a feature 
not purely Greek. Now I maintain, that had a similar plan to this 
been put in execution; not only would the architecture have been 
chaster, but the building, vast as it is, would have cost a million 
sterling less then the present pile; for though whole quarries of 
Carrara marble would have been requisite, yet that port being near 
the sea, the blocks might have been easily shipped and unladen, 
within a mile of the building. What more majestic than a forest of 
Segestan columns of white Carrara marble! In lieu of Fontana’s 
obelisk, a campanile should have stood, circular in form, surrounded 
by half Doric columns, of the same style as those of the Coliseum ; 
these surmounted by as many Ionic, and these by as many Corinthian, 
and this would combine beauty and utility. Instead of the in- 
scription to the henour of the house of Borghese, there should be 
inscribed : 
DEO OPTIMO MAXIMO 
SENATUS POPULUSQUE ROMANUS.” 


Such is Mr. Kelsall’s “ Description of sundry works to be done” in 
the design of a new Basilica Vaticana for his Holiness the Pope. 
Could not the affair be managed with still more brevity, as thus ?— 

Col. Diast. Circ. XX. 
Doric. Pest. Hexast. v. 
Col. Bernini CCXX. 
Col. Ext. Travert. iij. 
Col. Int. Carrar. xiij. 
Pantheon. Rot. eil-de-beuf 
Plate glass copper frames, Quant. Suff. 

_ Dor. Segest. Campan. Coliseum 
Wedge Keystone, Mechl. Forces 

_ xiij. JaN. MpCcCCXXXIVv. 
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I am tempted to subjoin one other example of the “ hey, presto!’ 
style of castle building. The architect.is Mela Britanicus, who, in 
1827, submitted to the society of the Dilettanti his design for a new 
palace at Windsor, the specification is as follows :— 

“From the eastern extremity of the Winchester tower, draw a line 
that shall join the eastern end of the secretary of state's. Raze to the 
ground all the buildings to the right, and destroy de fond en comble, 
the principle range of apartments. Destroy the guard-room and raise 
a stone wall eight feet high along the line already drawn, which will 
insulate the lower ward. Follow the demolition of the round tower 
and ramparts, (as marked on plan) the earth to be shovelled down 
into the mead below, opposite Eton. The grand work of destruction 
then to begin at the end of Elizabeth’s gallery, and be carried pro- 
gressively round as far as the secretary of state’s tower, aforesaid. The 
stones of the old building to be piled a few yards off for subsequent 
application to the new works.” (There's an economical item! Now 
for the new building :) 

“ Find the middle point of the long walk, and draw a, line from it 
preserving the parallel of the avenue.northward to the Thames. This 
line will bisect the terrace and palace destined for it. Twenty-five 
feet south of the terrace wall, draw a line at right angles with this, ex- 
tending to the east three hundred feet, and to the west the same dis- 
tance. We have then found the length and position of the terrace 
wall to the south; complete the square. Describe a square within 
the aforesaid, any side of which shall be three hundred feet, the ex- 
tent of the new building, leaving a space of one hundred and fifty feet all 
round for the breadth of the terrace. Upon the terrace place eight 
basins of Roman cement, (economy again!) four circular and four 
double squares, with cycloidal-turnings at either end: the diameters 
of the former about thirty feet, and the minor diameters of the latter 
about twenty-five. In the centre of each basin, place a river god of 
bronze. No.1, Abus, the Humber; 2, Aufona, the Avon; 3, Tri- 
dentus, the Trent; 4, Sabrina, the Severn; 5, Tamesis, the Thames; 
6, Vaga, the Wye; 7. Tavus, the Tay; and 8, Deva, the Dee. Each 
deity to be furnished with an urn of bronze, to be supplied with water 
from the Thames below, by means of a steam engine of two hundred 
horse power, (economy again! ) The urns to pour forth their waters 
with redundant force, sometimes in clear sheets of at least six feet in 
height, sometimes broken by the rock below, and the basons to be 
stocked with gold and silver fish. The water to regain the Thames 
by a common subterraneous brick conduit. Four marble statues by 
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Chantrey round each bason, making in all forty sculptures which would 
present to view the principal heroes and heroines of Homer, Virgil and 
Ovid.” ay 

Our architect, then refers to two plates in illustration of his lofty 
ideas as to the palace itself; and in candour it must be allowed that 
the designs evince a noble and refined taste. I cannot resist making 
the following quotation from his description of the proposed interior :— 
“If you take four or five hundred Venetian sequins, and hammer 
them into fine leaf gold, setting off therewith cedar roofs, composed of 
beams laid transversely, and exhibiting carved roses richly gilt, in re- 
ceding hexagons, you will have a ceiling as noble perhaps as can rea- 
sonably be imagined.” 

Thus he proceeds and gives all necessary directions for the several 
lodges, gates, ha! ha! ditches, &c. The book is published, and wor- 
thy of perusal; if only as to the proof it affords, that there is, at least 
one man of independent fortune and high classic attainments, who has 
made architecture the channel of his heart's enthusiasm, and has pub- 
lished not a few critical observations which the most renowned among 
the profession, may read with advantage. It is therefore, not in ri- 
dicule, but rather in envy, that a poor hard working two-foot-rule ar- 
chitect speaks of such a professor as the writer in question. Not that 
the former would shrink from practical operation, it being his duty to 
encounter it: but, that he were content to be an architect without 
being also a victim. “Iam content,” says Bartolo, “ to be a man of 


of valor—I don’t care to shew it.” ‘ A iat 
Ww gots * 'S vb appre 


ON THE STUDY OF THE FINE ARTS. 





Ir cannot but: be regarded as extraordinary and unaccountable, by 
every one who possesses any taste or feeling of admiration for works 
of art, that a branch of study in all respects so important and im- 
proving as that of the Fine Arts should not be generally reckoned 
among the number of those which are deemed essential for the cul- 
tivation and enlargement of the mind. 

We do not, of course, here mean to allude to the mere practice of 
the lower branches of the arts as an agreeable recreation, but to the 
study of them in a more extensive and important sense—of the 
general principles by which they are governed—of the effects they 
aré capable of producing, and as they are employed in the representa- 


tion of the most noble and important transactions which have engaged 
the attention of mankind, 
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Fhe end of every branch of education is to improve and cultivate. 
the mind. The study of works in poetry and oratory; and of history, 
has ever been regarded as essential for this purpose; and to attain 
this object no. labour or research in them has been spared: How an- 
aceountable, then; must it appear, that.a branch of study which has 
so large an influence to promote this end, and which in its nature is. 
so intellectual and refined, should have been altogether disregarded 
for such a purpose, and considered apparently as even trivial and un- 
important. 

That individaals of the most enlarged and cultivated minds, and of 
the purest taste, have ever regarded the Fine Arts as capable of pro- 
moting this great end we all well know. They have been convinced 
of their utility and importance, and have eulogized most warmly the 
greatest displays in them, but to such individuals almost. alone it is 
now left to discover those higher merits and excellencies, and to 
engage in those ennobling and animating pursuits which are capable, 
equally with other studies with which they should be united, of pro- 
moting the intellectual improvement and refinement of all. 

The study of: the art of painting, in whatever branch of it we 
direct our attention, has a tendency, in a variety of ways, to delight 
aswell as to improve us. Thus, by acquiring a taste for landscape 
painting, and being enabled to obtain an insight into the beauties 
and‘varied tints of a painting of this description, we are taught to 
view nature with the eye of an artist, and to behold her in all her 
splendour and loveliness, and so in every object around us we may 
ever find something to admire and delight in. By the contemplation 
of the grand historical and epic works of the great masters, we not 
only acquire a better and more perfect idea of the manuers and cus- 
toms of the age in which the individuals lived whom they represent, 
but. we are led to conceive of the event described with higher .and 
nobler feelings than we otherwise should have done, and our concep- 
tions.of the transaction are enlarged and raised. _ 

In how great a degree does the study of painting tend to ennoble 
the mind, and to farnish it with ideas of the most. lofty and refined 
nature—to open to it a new source of enjoyment, and to afford to it 
an extended sphere of action. It is by this study that .our,.concep- 
tions of those heroic and noble transactions, such as we see repre- 
sented in an epic painting, are raised, and that we are led to conceive 
of the most magnificent and amazing scenes and enterprises with 
adequate dignity and sublimity. 

The Cartoons of Raphael, in which we see pepresented. the most 
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awful, and stupendous. transactions which have affected mankind, 
afford to us. the noblest specimens of the work of a mind capable of; 
comprehending and representing such a subject; thus,—in the con- 
templation of these divine master-pieces of art we are overwhelmed 
with the apparent greatness and grandeur of the event—our ideas.of 
the scene, and of the individuals represented, are raised far above 
what we should be led naturally to conceive of them—we regard 
them as beings of an order and nature superior to the common race 
of mankind. It is the power of representing with such splendour and 
magnificence, and of ennobling a subject thus, that renders the 
highest walk in the arts capable of such great and important effects, 
and which entitles it to maintain the lofty pre-eminence that it does. 

Of the extraordinary and important effects that have been pro- 
duced by the arts, not only upon those individuals who have more 
especially devoted themselves to the study of them, but also upon a 
nation at large, where they have been generally cultivated, and 
flourished extensively, we have had ample testimony. That the same 
effects would be again produced upon a people by similar causes we 
cannot hesitate to believe. . The study of the Fine Arts is one which 
belongs to no one rank or class beyond another—to all it is equally 
improving and enlightening, and affords equal opportunities of 
agreeable and useful contemplation. 

If, indeed, we may regard the arts of painting and ef sculpture, 
and mere especially the higher branches in those arts, as proper to 
be employed in the representation of human nature, and of the most 
glorious and renowned transactions which have served to dignify 
mankind, we shall surely at once, independent of all other effects that 
the arts may be capable of producing, consider this sublime and 
noble study as the most delightful that could be fellowed. 

Such, then, being the view which we take of this important study, 
it must appear at first sight very difficult, or almost impossible, to 
assign any reason why. in an age like the present, when literature 
and the arts are making apparently such vast progress, a system 
which seems so unaccountable and inconsistent in itself, as the gene- 
ral .negleet of this branch of study should exist. The principal 
reason for this appears to be the comparatively unimportant effect 
which the arts of painting and sculpture may be considered at present 
to have produced in this. country, owing to so few really great and 
intellectual performances. having emanated from our English school 
of artists, and more especially when compared with the works that 
have been produced by our English poets. 
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With ‘respect to this it must be acknowledged, upon a review of 
the respective performances in the arts of poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture which have been brought forth in this country, that the former 
of these arts has hitherto been, in its apparent influence and effect, far 
greater and more important than its sister arts. But in what way do 
we account for this? Can it be that the art of poetry is actually of 
such superior importance, and capable of possessing so much greater 
influence than those of painting and sculpture? If we regard the 
splendid achievements in the latter of the great masters of the schools 
of antiquity, who attained the highest eminence by their renowned and 
noble productions, we shall at once have presented to us incontestable 
and astonishing proofs not only of the vast extent of the attainments 
which have been reached by them in these arts, but also that such 
performances are capable of exciting in the mind sensations and emo- 
tions nowise less sublime or forcible than those which may be pro- 
duced by the highest efforts of the muse, and that those arts are in- 
ferior in no respect in the general effects they are capable of pro- 
ducing on mankind at large. The comparatively unimportant effects, 
when so contrasted, more especially those which the arts of painting 
and sculpture appear to have produced in this country, can, therefore, 
only be accounted for by the deficiency in zeal, greatness, and supe- 
rior excellence of the generality of :the works that have been pro- 
duced by our English artists. That the want of due appreciation 
and encouragement of the arts which has hitherto prevailed in this 
country has in its turn been the main cause of this deficiency we 
cannot but be persuaded; and we can only hope and trust that, with 
the growing taste for the arts, and intellectual pleasures in general, 
which is now springing up, one for noble and sublime works in them 
will also increase, and we may feel well assured that if a real love for 
them, and a due estimation and knowledge of their effects and excel- 
lencies were diffused more generally, a proportional degree of en- 
couragement and patronage would then be extended towards them, 
and their influence and importance be perceived and acknowledged 
by all. 

As the study of the Fine Arts became more generally followed, we 
should not only see them more liberally patronized by the wealthy, 
and that those sums now lavished upon trifles would be bestowed for 
their advancement, but also that works of real merit and excellence 
would meet with patronage and encouragement, and those in the 
‘higher branches of art be duly appreciated, which are now, for want 
of such knowledge of their excellencies, passed over for inferior pro- 
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ductions, The importance of the Fine ‘Arts is acknowledged By all 
of education and taste, who are enabled from their rank in life to be- 
come purchasers of ‘works of art, by the expense which they do not 
hesitate to incur in procuring them. To those persons then, even in 
an economical sense, this study is most essential, as it alone can 
render them capable of discovering and judging of the merit of such 
works, and prevent their being imposed upon in the purchase of them. 
And how noble a use would such persons be then enabled to make 
of their means, and their generosity, by standing forth as the en- 
couragers and patrons of those arts, the effects of which are so useful, 
noble, and important. 

It is alone, indeed, by the study of the Fine Arts, and by obtaining 
an insight into the real merits and excellencies of the noblest master- 
pieces, that an individual is enabled to form adequate ideas and con- 
ceptions of the end they are capable of attaining—it is only then 
that he will learn that the aim of the higher walk in art is not con- 
fed to mere representation or attempts to deceive the eye—it is 
those alone which are mere works of imitation that we can without 
such study be able to admire. Evert those individuals who have 
arrived eventually to eminence in the study and knowledge of the 
attainments and excellencies of this high branch of art, have, in the 
commencement-of their career, before they had enlarged and culti- 
vated their minds by such study, been unable to appreciate works of 
such magnitude and grandeur, Thus will an individual. be led: to 
éstimate the rank and value of all such works of art in proportion to 
the real excellence and greatness they are endowed with, and the 
mental labour which is employed in the composition of them. In the 
eye of a connoisseur many works of art appear in all their excellence 
and real greatness, and serve to excite in him the noblest sensations 
and pleasures, while to one devoid of such taste and capacity for so 
viewing them they appear but as ornamental, and destitute of all 
mental excellence. 

We cannot, therefore, but regard this study as one of the most im- 
portant and improving that could be followed. It is only when. the 
arts have hecome generally and duly appreciated that the intellectual 
and moral condition of the people at large can be benefited by them. 
It is them that we may expect to rival in works of real splendour and 
excellence those schools which once arrived to eminence and glory, 
and which have transmitted to us, as samples of the wondrous power 
and skill of those who adorned them, such noble displays of genius 
and imagination. 

G. H. G. 1. 
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THE GENIUS OF RAPHAEL By Nueenv: Taytor, Esa. 


The Niobe of Nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownlegs in her voiceless woe; 
An empty urn within her withered hands 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago: 
The Scipio’s tomb contains no ashes now; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers ; dost thou flow 
Old Tyber! through a marble wilderness? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 


Byron. 


HistTorians relate that Italy, during the barbarous ages of her 
sway, nursed in her lap of luxury the glowing children of Arti* 
Her ruins and her monuments, her subverted temples and impo- 
verished relics, indeed even amid the corruptions of decay,  stilb 
boast the emblems of parietal grandeur and original beauty; but 
time hath thrown so vast a veil over her existence, that her infancy 
rests on vague and uncertain tradition, and her primitive lustre on 
the fallacious chronicles of superstitious extravagance and capricious 
folly. Nations and men alike arrive at maturity, alike perish—alike 
are forgot; and Rome, abounding as it doth with the solemn trophies 
of old, yields still to the ravages of time, sublime amid the solitude 
of ages. 

The stupendous baths of Domitian, Alexander, and Constantine, 
are mouldering to earth,—the temples of Vespasian, the triumphal 
arches of Titus, the pyramids of Cestius, alike lie broken and buried, 
—the theatres of Marcellus and Pompey, the porticoes of the palace 
of Nero, the columns of Antonine and Trajan, are shapeless and 
vacant,—the foram no longer exists,—the massive walls which once 
were crowned with turrets, are seen no more,—the holy haunts of 
heroes and kings wither and crumble to dust. A vast silence reigns 
o’er the capitol marked in eternity. The shade of night passes o’er 
white phantoms of columns and cupolas. The cry of mourning and 
joy no longer re-echos around. The wealth of Tyre and Syria,—the 
gold of Offia,—the perfumes of Arabia, no longer press the unruffled 
Tyber. The silence of tombs is substituted for the shouts of delight, 
—the palaces of emperors are o’ergrown with brambles and thorns,— 
and reptiles dwell in the sanctuary of gods. 

Centuries have passed,— Romans. no longer rise to awe a subject 


* Trattato della Pittura. 
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world, and feast on the conquests of glory. The purple veil that rose 
above the spectators amid the acclamations of thousands, no longer 
decorates theatres and triumphs,—the palace of Cesar is tenantless,— 
time hath broken the altars of Antony, and crushed the erections of 
Augustus. The brilliant festivals have flown for ever, and the voice 
of man is hushed in the bosom of death; but its lofty domes and 
obliterated relics announce it the queen of the world. Rome and 
grandeur still lives in its monuments, its mausoleums, and statues; yes, 
the semblance of its taste is living, though its powers and worship have 
flown the source of past delight, present utility, and future admiration. 
Whilst empires and kingdoms moulder and pass away, it still twines 
for itself unclaimed, unsought, green wreaths of fame, to circle o'er 
its ruins and its wrecks, There are primary beauties in its classic 
lore, singularly congenial qualities in its gradations and fall, which 
create properties in the divine and moral approximations by which it 
exists, powerful in destruction, transcendent ‘mid the mouldering 
effigies of former pomp and ‘faded glory.. Its ethical associations 
recall infinite variety of mournful, yet pleasing recollections,—of in- 
teresting, physical, and moral creations ; they tender dear thoughts, 
and cherish grateful feelings of serenity and repose, formed not so 
much of remembrance of by-gone splendour, as of present debase- 
ment and poverty, superinduced by the pleasure memory feels in 
lingering on the pure and happy transitions we have Gave ourselves, 
amid the mundane vicissitudes of nature. 

The fearful calamities which, for so many centuries, enveloped ‘the 
states of Italy in wars and rapine,—the ambitious and intolerant 
contests between rival emperors and self-elected princes, who divided 
the spoils of their country by acts of violation and robbery,—the : 
disastrous incursions of armed legions and northern barbarians in- 
undating the soil with blood,—the devastative efforts of aggregate: 
bodies in monopolizing each portion of the land, and in avenging 
themselves on their avengers, for some time entirely concealed the 
mild progress of the Arts, and fettered the intellectual enjoyments of 
a. people, to whom knowledge was a glorious instrument of peace in 
the resurrection of taste, combination of moral worth, and memorials 


of human integrity. 


Che le terre d’Italia tutte pienne 
Son di tiranni; e un Marcel diventa 


Ogni villan, che parteggiando viene.* 


* Dante. 
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The vigour, spirit, and inventive faculties of individuals, were hid 
beneath the general mass of succeeding dynasties, and judicious men 
sought, for other lands, where application might meet with its just 
reward, and capacious and sublime minds be valued and cherished 
with pleasure and delight. They left the sacred earth of Italy, 
abounding, as it did, in models of perfection and legacies of antiquity, 
to dispense their genius by laborious prosecution of accurate judg- 
ment and extensive knowledge, far from the clime of their birth, 
which, left as it were by itself, to struggle with the contending ele- 
ments of revolutionary discord and tyrannic oppression, defied alike 
the calm voice of poesy, aud warm loveliness of painting. 


But now ’tis past 
That turbulent chaos ; and the promised land 
Lies at my feet in all its loveliness ! 
To him who starts up from a terrible dream, 
And, lo! the sun is shining, and the lark 
Singing aloud for joy, to him is not 
Such sudden ravishment, as now I feel 
At the first glimpses of fair Italy.* 


Yes it did rise again, majestic from its weeds and mourning, as a ma- 
tron of ancient Rome, o'er the bloody biers of her sons slain in the 
cause of their country.—The land of the elegant Virgil rose ‘mid a 
thousand rays, from its bed of death and slaughter, to yield new tro- 
phies to its clustered piles, and add green laurels to the withered 
wreaths on its ruins.—A Raphael burst from the bleeding womb of her 
sorrows, to mingle new glories with her permanent renown, and offer 
ripe fruits to be cull'd where all was bright and beautiful. 

Those to whom the perfection of Painting may be attributed, to 
whom the revival of the imperfect remains of the Art, handed from 
generation to generation, by their fore-fathers, as emulation increased, 
are Angelo, Da’ Vinci and Urbino, they formed a new era in the an- 
nals of Rome, and centred at once the completeness of its school, at a 
period, when the most powerful opponents mocked its imperfections, 
creating a purer gusto for design, and raising excellencies before un- 
known or obscured. The Arts are so inseparably linked with civili- 
zation, that to them the greatest embellishments of human nature may 
be attributed. It is a pleasure to consider them in this light, for they 
produce so many sentiments of pride, so many intellectual pursuits, 
and unbiassed truths, that we wonder not more at the barbarous na- 


* Rogers. 
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tions of old than at the glorious minds which first burst the canopy of 
oblivion, and emerged from the darkness of superstition. 

Whatever efforts during the dark ages of empire, the untutored in- 
ventors of Romish Art, made towards the polished refinement of their 
country, seem even at-that period to have met with admiration and 
applause ; the follies of ignorance, baneful and ridiculous as they are, 
nevertheless were characterised by gratitude and benevolence, as not 
only did learning experience support and aid, but also claimed admi- 
ration and respect in the highest and loftiest heritage.* 

. Men began to feel the advantages of education, the pleasures of 
knowledge, that knowledge which is the spring of peace and: eoneord. 
They knew that it gave free vent to that true spirit of personal desert 
which forms the foundation of expansive feelings and able endowments. 
That it bestowed that advantageous ease of thought, which consecu- 
tive labour enhances and deserves ; that it improved the intellectual 
endowments of nature; and increased the facilities.of Art: that it co- 
operated in establishing upon the debased character of Man, that phi- 
losophy which taught him incontrovertible experience in the subsequent 
exigence of life, That it was the source of refined spirit, glory of 
mind, expression of. fancy ; that it inculcated that grateful and gene- 
rous love of good, which moulded the savage and wild disposition from 
the desire of brutish lust, to the attainment of purer objects, and in- 
culcated all those paradisaical virtues which a mild and humane phi- 
lanthrophy glories in perfecting. In truth, that it was the eulture of 
life, which elucidated and completéd the natural faculties of men, re- 
moved the prejudices of birth, and that innate selfishness of feeling, 
which Christianity hath tended so much to remove and to destroy. 

What can be more beautiful—what more conducive to that happi- 
ness, and immaculate predilection for contentment during the waver- 
ing course of life and depths of hereafter, than those mild, those pure, 


~ * In the second century of the Christian Era, the empire of Rome compre- 
hended the fairest part of the earth, the most civilized portion of mankind. The 
frontiers of that extensive monarchy, were guarded by ancient renown and disci- 
plined valour. The gentle, but powerful influence of laws and manners had gra- 
dually cemented the union of the provinces ; their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed 
and abused the advantages of wealth and luxury ; the image of a free constitution, 
was preserved with decent reverence: the Roman senate appeared to possess the 
sovereign authority, and devolved on the emperors all the ‘executive powers of 
government. ‘During a ‘happy period of more than fourscore years, the public 
administration was conducted by the virtue and abilities of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and thetwo Antonines and the seven first centuries were filled with a rapid succes- 
sion of triumphs.—Gbbon, vol, i. p. 2. 
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those, entlearing qualities of soul, elevations of mind, which pro- 
ceed from education and learning. «They are enjoyments: inapplica~ 
tion knows not, and knowing not considers altogether unnecessary, 
both:as to the ulterior and present purposes.of life: But they are not 
se, either.in ordinary pursuits or circumstantial positions ; on the con- 
trary, they substantiate the puissant ardor which communicates. it+ 
self in so many illustrious works and powerful actions, rendering 
judgment a peculiar emanation of occult genius, rather than the mere 
puppet of fiery thought or passionate invention* 

Many events have proved that to the ages, when universal dominion 
was sought by the republic of Rome: we owe a series of renowned in-+ 
ventions, and immortal names which time amid the conflicts-of bloody 
passion and irrascible feuds, hath not shadowed or dimmed. They form 
monuments of light, relics of natural pride and exultation, which cast- 
ing as they do, rays of glory and beauty over the oral traditions of an 
infant world, monopolize futurity, and laugh at the destructive powers 
of decay. Those men to whom historians have given the renown of 
primitive knowledge and superior attainments, may in truth be styled 
the benefactors of mankind, as through their efforts and their virtues 
posterity enjoys the liberal spirit of free thought and sentiment, which 


is the best bequest of our fathers, and the most lasting inheritance of - 
their love. 


The historic knowledge of the progress of Art let us endeavour to 
survey-—we will travel back upon the trodden paths of science, and 
from. its creation trace the neglected sources of the rise of painting 
over the democratic ignorance of rude nations, and the prejudice of il- 
literate minds. We will cull the beautiful flower, and trace by its seed 
the clime of its first existence—we will open each leaf, and endeavour 
to find under whose care it blossomed, and in whose garden it sprung, 

If we enjoy the transmitting evidences of Art, we also improve by 
the benefits of its ingenuity; and by perceiving how divinely the 
philosophers of ancient Rome, during a vast series of irremediable 
wars and inumbrated triumphs encouraged the recorded discoveries of 
the learned, we are led to reflect on the Sovereigns and Governments, 
who through centuries of strife and revolution, guided. the. bark of 


* When Petrarch first gratified his eyes with a view of the acattered, anins, of 
Rome, he was astonished at the supine indifference of the Romans, themselves; 
he was humbled rather than elated by the discovery, that except his friend Rienzi, 
and one of the Colonna, a stranger of the Rhone was more, conversant with these 
antiquities than the nobles and natives of the metropolis.—Gibbon, vol, xii, ps 425 
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thought amid the stormy billows of night, and arrived at length at 
the loéhg hoped for harbour, where the anchor of peace might be 
dropped, and the banner of civilization be unfurled around the irre- 
fragible irradiations of knowledge. 

Dibutades, a potter of Sicyon, first formed likenesses in clay at 
Corinth, but was indebted to his daughter for the invention; the girl 
being in Jove with a young man, who was soon going from her into 
some remote country, traced out the lines of his face from his shadow 
upon the wall by candle-light. Her father, filling up the lines with 
élay, formed a bust, and hardened it in the fire with the rest of his 
earthen ware.* In the Poesies de Fontenelle there may be found an 
epistle from the Maid of Corinth to her lover, and in the following 
verses she describes her own work. 


Une lampe pretoit une Lumien sombre 
Qui m’aidoit encore & rever : 

Je voyois sur un mur se depeindre ton ombre 
Et m’appliquois a l’observer. — 

Car tout plait, Polemon, pour peu qu’il represente 
L’objet de notre attachement, 

C’est assez pour flatter les langueurs d’une amante 
Que l’ombre seule d’un amant. 

Mais je poussai plus loin cette douce chimere, 
Je voulus fixer en ces Lieux, 

Attacher 4 ce mur une ombre passagere 
Pour la conserver & mes yeux. 

Alors en la suivant du Bont d’une baquette 
Je trace une image de toi ; 

Une image, il est vrai, peu distincte, imparfaite, 
Mais enfin charmante pour moi. 

By whom, and in what age the Art of painting was discovered, re- 
mains a matter of doubt, irreclaimable even by the deductive intuitive- 
ness of reason. Aristotle bestows it on Euchir, kinsman to the renowned 
Dedalus; Theophrastus on Polygnotus the Athenian; and others on 
Sauvias of Samos, and Philogles the Egyptian. Certain it is, that 
under the Roman emperors Adrian, Antonine, Alexander Severus, 
Constantine, and Valentinian, the Arts flourished in pomp and splen- 
dour, encouraged both by their examples and practice, and continued 
increasing in estimation and grace until the year 580; when the 
Latin language ceasing to be the tongue of Italy, they fell with it 
amid the ruins of the ancient empire of Rome.+ 


* Pliny Lib, 35. + Graham. 
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Painting did not appear again until the year 1450, amongst the 
painters of Florence ;* among whom Michael Angelo was the most 
ished, both for design and skill.t Then Da Vinci, and 
afterwards Raphael Sanzio, who surpassed all in excellence, both 
in his choice of attitudes, of heads, of ornaments, the elegance of 
his Ggapery, his manner of designing, his varieties, his contrasts, his 
expressions, and above all in the advantageous grace, and unsophisti- 
cated beauties of his pencil. { 

All nations may be said to have aided the advancement, and to 
have cultivated the Arts; but on minute inspection it will be found, 
that'‘each had a peculiar manner and particular style, which was 
adopted and approved, fickle in proportion, as one artist excelled in 
his*branch of Art, and a patron influenced its productions.§ The 


* Charles Alphonse du Fresnoy. 

+ He was a painter, a sculptor, and an architect, both civil and military. The 
choice which he made of his attitudes was not always beautiful, or pleasing. His 
gusto of design was not the finest, nor his outlines the most elegant. The folds 
of his draperies, and the ornaments of his habits, were neither noble, nor graceful. 
He was not a little fantastical and extravagant in his compositions ; he was bold 
even to rashness, in taking liberties against the rules of perspective. His colour- 
ing is not over true, nor very pleasant. He knew not the artifice of the lights and 
shadows ; but he designed more learnedly, and better understood all the knittings 
of the bones, with the office and situation of the muscles, than any of the modern 
painters. There appears a certain air of greatness and severity in his figures; in 
both which he has oftentimes succeeded. But above the rest of his excellencies, 
was his wonderful skill in architecture, wherein he has not only surpassed all the 
moderns, but even the ancients also. The St. Peter’s at Rome, the St. John’s of 
Florence, the Capitol, the Palazzo Farnese, and his own house, are sufficient 
testimonies of it.— Du Fresnoy. 

t Fresnoy. 

§ Whatever might be the encouragement bestowed by private individuals on an 
artist, in compensation for his labours, it could not equal the advantage of public 
patronage; therefore, when communities where the Arts flourished, treated them, 
not only as private excellencies, but as ‘public benefits; an artist was impelled, 
by the additional and powerful principle of love to his.country, to exert himself, 
and even to surpass himself, that the honour of his native city, or district, might 
not only be maintained but augmented. Besides, as merit was secure of due 
renown, it was likewise certain of adequate reward. Nor were these the only 
motives which animated the masters of antiquity; but superior to these, and to 
all others, was the persuasion that a kind of religious respect was paid to their 
deities, by the exertion of exquisite skillin forming their symbols andrepresenta- 
tions. The desire of personal honour, the glory of their country, and the. prin- 
ciples of their religion, surmounted every difficulty ; not contented with equalling, 
artists were prompted to excel, whatever had been done before them ; and hereby 
they produced those works which tow fill us with admiration. — Hist. Art. Sect. 1. 
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vicissitudes of men and nations have also universally possessed con- 
siderable influence on the Fine Arts; with them they rise to glory and 
splendour, or sink to poverty and impotence. If we discover empires 
and rulers protecting and cherishing Art, we also find Art practised and 
known where government was little regarded, and sway unsought; 
we must then attribute the Arts not only to the growth of civilization, 
hat to early esteem, practice, and assiduity ; we must consider them 
the offspring of nature, and value them as well for the remote antiquity 
they monopolize, as for the bliss they enhance, and the pleasures 
they afford. When Italy was overwhelmed by the bold and barbarous 
nations of the north, the Arts fled for refuge to the classic shores of 
Greece; when Greece was over-run by the Mahometans, the Arts 
returned to Italy, and there maintained a power, and acquired a foot- 
ing almost permanent.* It was ever the mistress of Art—the land of 
treasured hope, and poet's vision—the home of dear delight and flit- 
ful tains saut ‘mid @ thousand gems of brilliant dreams and 
rays of thought, glorifying earth and heaven— 


Oh! thou eternal Rome! for to have been 
So still to be—the world’s Imperial Queen : 
Who but must feel thy tale of parted fame 


O’er his full heart as wide dominion claim, 

As when, on Conquest’s wing, thy eagle flew, 
Where’er the billows roll’d, the breezes blew— 
As when the sun, beneath his fav’ring ray, 
Saw not thy rival, beam’d but on thy sway.t 


(Te be continued.) 





ROMSEY ABBEY. 
(Continued from page 250.) 


Tuere is not, perhaps, a more difficult task to perform, than the 
determination of the exact period in which any edifice, built in the 
Saxon or Anglo-Norman style, as they are termed, may have been 
erected. We know, in fact, so little of English architecture previous 
to the conquest, that this subject has formed a complete crur to the 
student ;,and it is only from the most minute and comparative con- 
sideration that we can arrive at any thing like a probable result. 
I think the experienced reader will agree with me in denying the pos- 
sibility of being able to draw. lines of positive distinction between the 


* De Piles. + Lord Morpeth. 
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early Norman and the later acknowledged specimens of Saxon work 
which are now extant ; for, notwithstanding the extreme simplicity 
of the first, and the more extended design and adornments of the 
latter, they may be both traced as originating in one source—an 
imitation of that architectare which the Roman had brought with him 
into this country, We find, in comparing a Norman pillar with its 
classical prototype, that the bases of both are remarkable in their, 
similitude to each other; that the shafts are of the same general, 
principle; and the capitals strongly corroborate the assumption of 
their relationship—the elegant decorations of the Italian being imi- 
tated, in innumerable instances, by the adaptation of strange and 
nondescript figures of animals, coarsely-carved leaves, flowers, &c. 
The Norman architect did not completely follow his model by the 
adoption of the entablature, that beautiful though superfluous addi- 
tion to the Roman column, but threw his semicircular arch at once, 
and boldly, from the simple abacus which crowned the pillar; indeed 
it is not improbable that this fine addition may never have been 
introduced here, for we are not to suppose that the. highest energies 
of Italy and her Arts could find kindred footing in a country which 
far from inviting her dominion, had put to temporary confusion even 
the legions of Cesar, The Roman citizen denominated our con- 
quered progenitors “ Britaani hospitibus feri,” and looked upon them, 
moreover, in a similar light to that in which we regard the native 
inhabitants of Van Dieman’s Land and New Zealand, as a race of wild 
and uacultivated barbarians, remote from the extremest bounds of 
civilization, and separated by a far far intervening sea. 


** Belluosus qui remotis 
Obstrepit Oceanus Britannis.”” 


It is not likely then that the elite among the Roman architects 
would be tempted to visit regions which promised no theatre for the 
display of architectural perfection ; neither do we find that there are 
many fine specimens to be met with in her northern colonies; and to 
this fact, as well as to the necessarily limited powers of the imitator, 
may we assign the rise of that debased and altered style of building 
which has generally, though erroneously, been considered of Norman 
origin, ‘Throughout the Continent, wherever the Roman eagle has 

-towered, and where early ecclesiastical or warlike edifices remain, 
may be seen the same general species of architecture varying in detail, ac- 
cording to circumstance, but yet forming one general whole. This 
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style may therefore be considered as originating and prevalent in 
England from the period when the Romans finally left us, A. D, 426 
or 427, up to the end of the reign of Henry II., a period of nearly 
eight centuries, though it probably began to assume its more grand 
and majestic features at the commencement of the tenth century, 
which were expanded and improved by the rapid import of talent and 
design which took place after the accession of William the Con- 
queror. Of this mode of building the architectural student will very 
justly consider Romsey Church as one of the largest and most 
interesting monuments in this Kingdom ; for although many of our 
cathedrals, such as Durham, Exeter, Rochester, Ely, Winchester and 
others, prove beyond contradiction, their Norman or Saxon origim, 
yet have they been, generally speaking, so much altered by the 
adopted insertions of the later and more beautiful styles as rargly to 
present such an unvaried’ and pure specimen as the church now 
under consideration ; which, although it has suffered much from 
innovation, and is completely distinct in its several portions, is yet 
capable of throwing before us a most magnificent instance of the 
piety of the ‘earliest ages. But lest I should be thought to insist 
too much on particular points, we will proceed to the consideration 
of the abbey generally. Having passed through a little narrow 
street which leads to it, the spectator is struck with awe and astonish- 
ment at the gigantic dimensions of the edifice, which bursts at once 
upon his view. The heavy Saxon tower frowning over the lofty 
walls of the choir and northern transept, the circular windows, with 
their zig-zag mouldings and the ponderous appearance of design 
throughout, inspire feelings which none but an architectural anti- 
quary can adequately comprehend. This church is cruciform, and 
remarkable for the insertion of two small chapels or chantries in the 
upper angles of the cross. The transepts and choir, with the 
exception of its upper eastern windows, together with a great portion 
of the nave, are all of pure Norman architecture, of exceedingly good 
character, and shewing but few of those alterations which have dis- 
figured other buildings of this kind. The western end affords a very 
fine example of the early English style ; and in parts of the building, 
as will be presently observed, are specimens of yet later date. Com- 
mencing our perambulation at the north-eastern part of the church, 
we observe the two fine eastern windows, which are immediately over 
the altar; they are extremely beautiful, and by their composition 
enable us to determine, with tolerable accuracy, the period of their 
insertion—for inserted they very evidently have been from the Nor- 
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man remains about them, which, with the fact of the clerestory or 
upper gallery of the church being blocked up by, masonry, proves 
also*the certainty of this eastern portion having been extended to a 
greater length than at present: it was probably of a circular form, 
and corresponded with the position of the two chantries previously 
noticed, which terminate in semicircles in an eastern direction. But 
the eastern windows, as before observed, are data in regard to time ; 
for we notice a mixture in them which could only have taken place at one 
particuler period, considered by all architects as affording the most 
delightful and interesting subjects “or study. I allude to the tran- 
sition from the early. English to the decorated styles, which is re- 
@markably evident in the subjects now under consideration, their 
tracery being of the latter character, whilst all their mouldings and 
ornaments are decidedly early English, which ceased to be in use 
after the death of Edward I.; and as the decorated portions are 
evidently of early workmanship, not possessing the more elegant 
enrichments which afterwards adorned this beautiful grade of English 
architecture, we may with confidence affirm these windows to have 
been inserted about the commencement of the reign of Edward II. 
The external sides of the choir, north transept, and chapel in the 
upper angle are al] Norman; the latter has been used for a parish 
school-room; and the chantry, which once reverberated with the 
hymns of the peaceful nun, has also re-echoed the noisy vociferations 
of mischievous boyhood. It would have been well had this been its 
only desecration ; but the hand of the spoiler bas been here, and the 
eye is offended by the insertion of a door-way by some blockhead, 
which bears no more analogy to the architecture around it than 
I do to Hercules. The front of the north transept bears marks of 
cannon shot ; you are told that this was occasioned by an attempt of 
Cromwell's soldiers to batter down the church. “ Credat Judeus!” 
the rouud-headed, hard-thumping knaves of Worcester and Naseby 
knew their business too well to think of demolishing three feet of 
stone by the application of four-pound shot. It is, however, ex- 
tremely probable, that the mischief was perpetrated by them, for 
this particular portion of the building may have been considered an 
excellent place for the practice of their field-pieces, which were sel- 
dom of heavier calibre than the weight above-mentioned. In the 
north wall of the nave almost all the windows have been inserted 
since the original erection. Some of them are of the perpendicular, 
others in the decorated style; but it is to be observed that. the cir- 
cular arch of the original windows is still distinctly visible over them, 
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which ‘proves that the Norman walls of this building remain com- 
paratively uninjured. Towards the western end is a semi-cylindrical 
ornamént, not unlike a grinding stone, respecting which an a¥surd 
legend has been invented, too contemptible for repetition. The west 
front of the church is wonderfully fine, and the early English win- 
dows in it are perhaps as beautiful as any in the kingdom. On the 
_ south-west corner of the nave is a door-way, inserted probably just 
before the commencement of the decorated style (A.D. 1307) ; for its 
imany ranges of moulding, its twisted columns, with their highly 
enriched capitals, together with the sculpture of flowers, animals, &c., 
all tend to deny its origin in the previous style, and assimilate 
‘strongly with the eastern windows over the altar; this door-way is a 
fine study, and deserves very minute consideration. On the south 
side of the nave the original windows remain, and we observe grooves 
in the wall, from which formerly depended the roof of the cloisters, 
which reached to the west side of the southern transept, and formed 
a covered communication between the abbey church and the monastic 
buildings ‘which stood a short distance from it. In the corner, 
formed by the junction of the southern transept with the nave, are 
two very curious relies; the first is a door-way, which appears to 
have been blocked up for centuries ; its mouldings are extremely 
deep and rich, and supported by four twisted pillars: there are fea- 
tares in its decoration and sculpture of such early work, that anti-. 
quaries have generally considered this portion of the church to be the 
most ancient. Close to it, on the western wall of the south transept, 
is a very singular representation of the Holy Rood; the figure of 
Christ in sculpture, in relief, is extended on the cross, his arms 
occupying two slabs, which are built in the wall horizontally—and 
his body, which is partly covered with a short vest, pendent from the 
middle, is attached to a long, perpendicularly placed stone, having a 
rudely carved hand extended from the clouds, and pointing to the 
Saviour beneath. The figure, which is about five anda half feet high, 
thas suffered little from time or demolition, if ‘we ‘except the loss of 
‘the right fore-arm and shoulder. Immediately on the ‘teft is a square 
recess in the wall, with small holes in the apper part ‘to curry off 
smoke, it being a constant practice, in the days of Roman Catholicism, 
to keep lamps or tapers burning day and night before the images of 
the Saints. There can be no doubt that this image is exceedingly 
ancient, though I question its being coeval with the doorway ad- 
joining, from the fact of the stones ‘immediately above the slabs, 
which support the arms, being extremely thin when compared to 
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those which compose the wall generally, and evidently placed ‘there 
to fill up a vacuum which the insertion of this sculpture had ocea- 
sioned. However that may be, it is an estimable relic, and before it, 
has many a high-born maiden, as she passed through the richly- 
ornamented door which formed the eastern entrance to the nave, 
bent the knee in unaffected though mistaken adoration. The front of 
the southern transept is similar, in its architectural composition, to 
the north; and we may pass on to the place from which we started 
without any remarkable attraction to detain us. In summing up the 
consideration of the exterior of this church, three things, yet unno- 
ticed, may be pointed out for attentive observation ; first, the curious 
parapet and mouldings which completely surround this building, and 
which are supported by corbels, composed of curiously carved heads ; 
these are very remarkable towards the eastern part, and afford a 
splendid specimen of the Norman parapet. Secondly, the fact that, 
with the exception of the west and eastern ends, the original wails 
remain entire, as may be proved by the existence of the plain wide 
Norman buttréses, projecting but little from the main_ building, and 
terminating in the parapet to which our attention has already been 
called. Lastly, in considering the external appearance of the tower, 
we find thereon positive proof that another roof, of a much more 
elevated pitch, formerly covered this church, the exact period of the 
removal of which it will be no great difficulty to determine; for, 
while we perceive that the present roof runs flush up to the apex of 
the western front, which is undeniably of early English architecture : 
we also note that the gable end of the front of the north transept 
(and if I remember rightly, the southern also—but one will be suffi- 
cient for my purpose) is left standing, as it were, in the air; and if 
other proof were necessary than its correspogding elevation to the 
marks in the tower, we might adduce the windows now blocked up in 
its upper angle. But enough has been said, I think, togprove the 
absence of hypothesis on this head, so we will now enter the church 
by the northern transept and, when half way up it,—stand and pause. 
Seldom on the eye of man bursts a more magnificent scene! you are 
advanced just far enough to be unable to discover any of the later 
portions of the building ; all before you is Norman—beautiful Nor- 
man; and if, in the enthusiasm of the moment, you fancy yourself a 
being of ages that are past, your weakness will be venial and your 
delight inexpressible. The grand cathedral design of the architect 
opens itself at once to your astonished gaze; the fine lofty arches 
which support the tower at the intersection of the nave and transepts, 
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the: portions of: the’ choir and ‘nave; which are visible with. their, pil- 
. lars, separating the aisles, the triforium (a ‘first.stage of arches.above 
them) and the ‘clerestory, (or: upper gallery) all rich in elaborate 
mouldings and tracery, present a prospect which must be seen, to be 
adequately estimated. As the limits of this periodical will not, allow 
lengthened dissertations on subjects which would render yolumes 
interesting, I will continue my remarks ; taking the grand portions 
of the building, according to the periods of time in which they have 
evidently been. built. Whatever the popular opinion respecting 
the date of this church’s erection may be, whether we are to consider 
the present walls as rising up under the auspices of Edgar and 
Ethelwold, or assign the: existing structure to later ages, one fact is 
evident—that there are three most distinct styles of English archi- 
tecture, which followed each other consecutively, to be observed in the 
composition of this noble pile. I have already stated that its first 
features were Norman, and the transepts, choir and part of the nave 
are specimens of first class excellence in that style. There is a very 
remarkable cylindrical column in the nave, in the two first divisions, 
on the south side from the transept, which has also a counter-part 
on the north. That excellent architect and antiquary, Mr. Britton, 
endeavours to establish the real age of this building by .these 
columns ; “for,” he says, “ the height to which they are carried,up, 
which is to the spring of the arches which suppoyt the clerestory, and 
the manner in which they receive the great arches beneath the tri- 
forium, together with their general form and character, correspond so 
nearly with the most ancient parts of Christchurch, Oxford, that we 
may rationally suppose both edifices ‘to have been ip progress at the 
same time.” He adds—“ there is much reason to believe that Christ 
ehureh was commenced by Prior Guymond, in the reign of Henry I, ; 
and the general style of the architecture of Romsey Church. (in- 
cluding the transept) will fully warrant our assigning it ‘to the 
early part of the same reign, although it was probably designed, if 
not commenced, in that of Rufus.” But the hypothesis respecting 
Christchurch will be overthrown if we rely on Dr. Ingram, who, 
in his ‘Memorials of Oxford,” (the pages of which teem with 
learning and_science, and its embellishments with beauty,) denies 
to Prior Guymond the building of a church which he considers 
to have been erected long before his time; and from his remarks 
T am led to conclude, that ‘the ‘columns alluded to. by Mr. Brit- 
ton could’ only be imitative of similar pillars in Christchurch, 
most probably erected by “ Robert de Cricklade (Crickladensis) or 
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Catatos,” when he made the: Norman additions to the original Sexon 
work: inethat Cathedral. This; however, does not invalidate Mr, 
Britton’s assumption, which, indeed, is rather strengthened by other 
portions of Romsey church, which he has not adduced ; thus, for 
instance, in the west side of the south transept there is a very large 
three-light window, purely Norman, but with this remarkable pecu- 
liarity, that the centre light is much more lofty than its collaterals ; 
in: short,*they would be early English, were their arches pointed 
instead of being circular; and, again, we observe many shafts com- 
posing a pillar'(and this is very evident in the four great columns 
which support the tower) in Romsey church, for the single shafted 
pillar is: by no means the characteristic here, as it is in Waltham 
Abbey, and other buildings whose Saxon origin admits no doubt. 
Judging, therefore, from its complete cathedral plan, the florid nature 
of its early architecture, the elongation of its pillars, and the close 
affinity, in parts, to the style which succeeded, I am induced to think 
that its real age cannot be traced further back than the time of 
Henry II, or Stephen,* in whose reigns Norman architecture had at- 
tained its greatest perfection, and gradually gave way to the intro- 
duction’ of the pointed arch. The choir is very beautiful, and the 
ceiling has lately been restored in an appropriate manner ; it contains 
various coats of arms, rosettes, &c. painted and blazoned in com- 
partments. The walls of the ‘choir are carried up between the 
columns, thus forming a shelter from the winds which eddy through 
the aisles, The north and south doors of the choir are Anglo Nor- 
man, and on some of the capitals are exceedingly curious sculptures, 
which baffle conjecture with regard to their original signification. Dr. 
Latham; in the fourteenth and fifteenth volumes of the Archzologia, 
has attempted to prove that the sculpture on the capital of the column 
in the north aisle, at the end of the choir, which represents a field of 
battle, with two armed kings, whose deadly strife is arrested by the 
agency of two winged figures, refers to the battle between Alfred and 
Guthrum ; and that the sculpture on the corresponding capital in the 
south aisle is emblematic of the Royal founders, Edward the Elder 
and Edgar. ' I cannot profess any very strong conviction in the pro- 
bability of the first hypothesis, but the second is certainly deserving 


* The tourist will be more convinced of the justice of my inference if he com- 
pares the general difference of aspect between the interior of this building and 
the transepts of Winchester Cathedral, which were undoubtedly built by Bishop 
Walkelin, who died about 1073. 





‘of attention. In the centre we observe a crowned figure, ‘standing, 
and holding a pyramid ; this probably was intended for Edward, for 
“it seems ‘to have been a favorite practice with our forefathers: to 
point out for notice the founder of any building in a similar way ; 
thus, in the beautiful screen in Canterbury Cathedral, we have the 
figure of St. Ethelbert, King of Kent, represented with a church in 
his hand, and the pyramid before us may have been intended by the 
architect of Romsey to convey a like meaning. There areulso two other 
figures, one of whom is seated with a crown on his head, (probably 
Edgar,) and assisted in the support of a kind of triangular rale or 
chevron by a winged figure, which may have been intended ‘for an 
angel. It is worthy remark that on this rule are inscribed the words 
+* Robert me fecit,” and from this cireumstance, taken in connection 
with a corresponding triangle sustained by two other figures on the 
right, whereon are the words “‘ Robert tute. ¢..d.s.,” Dr. Latham de- 
duces his theory, and supposes the legend to contain the name of the 
architect who superintended the building of this church. Leaving 
the choir, with its quaint and curious carvings, which indeed abound 
throughout the building, and presenta rich feast for the diligent 
enquirer, we proceed to the consideration of the nave, which has 
seven arches on each side; and here may be perceived the exact point 
of separation between the Norman and early English portions: for 
the four arches from the junction of the transepts are circular, and 
the columns supporting them generally single, whilst the three ad- 
joining the western end have pointed arches and clustered pillars. 
‘This portion of the building marks the second stage of architecture, 
known by the name of early English, which, as before observed, 
‘superseded the Anglo Norman, and had its origin, no doubt, in the 
intersection of two arches springing from the same base. As it is un- 
necessary to refer to Euclid for proof that such arrangement would 
cause the formation of an equilateral triangle, we will consider the 
subject more immediately before us. From the preservation of the 
external Norman walls there can be little question of the original in- 
‘terior of this part having been adapted to this style, and although, 
“minutely considered, its details do not possess any striking quality, 
yet, taken generally as a whole, it presents a very fine specimen of 
the alteration in ecclesiastical buildings which took place about the 
‘reign of Richard I. The pointed arch has been introduced in the 
triforium and clerestory, and the great three-light window at the west 
end is not, perhaps, to be exceeded in this country, haying each of its 
portions long and narrow, with their heads of an equilaterally triangu- 
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lar lancet-shaped form. ‘The third marked distinction in the archi- 
tecture of this edifice is the Decorated, which is known by its tracery 
running in flowing lines, it is visible in the east windows, the date of 
which: has already formed matter of consideration.* I shall now 
conclude this portion of my sketch, by exhorting such of ‘my readers 
as may have taste and opportunity for so doing, to study diligently 
the ancient vestiges of English architecture. There is a wide, a 
beautifal field before him; from the period of the departure of the 
Romans to the coming of St. Augustine, when the erection of ecclesi- 
astical buildings became not only matter of intense interest, but was 
considered, if I may so term it, a pavimentum to a world of bliss 
beyond the grave, up to the later periods, nay, even to the present 
hour, when happily a regenerated and purer spirit has sprung up 
among us, his course will be marked by a series of delightful research 
and enquiry. He will trace the rude and humble imitation of the 
Roman orders in our earliest specimens; he will observe how even 
they improved and assumed a majesty of character, as the influx of 
foreign talent, and the constant passage of ecclesiastics to and from 
the court of Rome, caused the adoption of some elegance or beauty 
in their own churelies which they had observed in the city of the 
seven hills; and he will follow with enthusiasm a course of study 
which the simplicity of the Early English, the delicate beauty of the 
Decorated, and the gorgeous splendour and elaborate ornaments of 
the Perpendicular styles will render a source of refined and intellee- 
tual gratification. 


( To be continued.) “}*~- yl 
Ray 





ON IMAGINATION AND INVENTION IN EPIC 
PAINTING. 


Tue object of an epic painting is to form a noble and adequate repre- 
sentation of the scene it describes, so as to create in our minds ideas 
of it equally forcible and sublime, with those we should imbibe from 
viewing the transaction itself. 

To effect this object, a bare representation only of the transaction 


* The length this church, according to the curious description given in the 
Addenda of Browne Willis’ Mitred Abbies, is about 260 feet, and its width (that 
is to say the length of the transepts) 128 feet, his words are ‘‘ Ecclesia de Rome- 
sey, de fundatione Regis Edgari, continet in yo ere circa 90 steppys, et ae. 
ultra; item, in latitudine continet circa 46 steppys meos.’ 
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would be wholly insufficient. This would be incapable either’ of ‘pre- 
senting to us an adequate description of it, or of creating in us suffi- 
ciently noble and grand ideas of its importance or magnificence from 
the want of action, and life, and all those attendant: circumstances 
which give to the original so much energy and effect. It is therefore 
necessary to have recourse to the powers of imagination and inven- 
tion, not to supersede those of representation or of natural description, 
but to supply what, from the nature of painting, might be wanting in 
the picture of that expression and dignity which it is necessary it 
should possess in order to enable it to effect so noble an end. 

There are, indeed, many scenes and many imagined objects of 
which we have but indistinct or incomplete conceptions, which there- 
fore cannot with propriety be represented in painting, but which may 
be described in poetry, because in the latter no exact or defined de- 
scription is given of the subject, but from the ideas with which itis 
associated we are left to form in our minds an undefined and but 
obscure notion of it; whereas in painting, whatever we describe we 
must present a distinct and clear representation of. 

Epic painting, the nature and end of which we are now more par- 
ticularly considering, ig not, in the fullest sense of the word, the 
most imaginative kind of painting ; its object is too high, and the 
grandeur and magnificence of its descriptions, is not compatible with 
that vividness pf jmagination which is more particularly displayed in - 
that which characterizes the theatrical style. 

By adding effect to the description by means of the powers of 
imagination and invention, we are enabled to represent those grand 
scenes and enterprises which it is the peculiar end and highest object 
of epic painting to represent in all their characteristic greatness and 
magnificence, and to raise such a scene above all common-place and 
inferior transactions, we should be led to the various grand and 
sublime ideas with which the transaction is connected. Every figure, 
every attendant circumstance, should be made to combine in adding 
effect and splendour to the whole design. 

To render a representation of this description capable of so great 
an end, it will be necessary not only that we should represent 
with proper effect, and in its most important stage, the transaction 
described, but that we should combine in the piece the most dignified 
and striking objects which can with propriety be introduced into it; 
‘the respective characters in the scene should, in their demeanour and 
appearance, be raised above those of the ordinary kind, any objects 
or any circumstances that are in themselves unnatural or revolting, 
will detract both from the dignity and effect of the design. Although 
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deformity, and disproportion in any objects are in general to be 
avoided, yet by a skilful and judicious management of the design, 
with respect to the proportions of parts, or of the limbs of a figure, 
as has been practised by the ancient sculptors, a degree of dignity 
may in some cases be given to the subject, and the imaginative effect 
heightened’ by it. The representing the characters in a piece as 
under violent passions or emotions, has a very strong tendency to 
excite our imaginations and feelings. Thus it is the peculiar property 
of painting to be able, in one instant, to do what eloquence and 
poetry, by slow and repeated efforts, are scarcely able to attain. It 
is this power of so representing and affecting our minds, that entitles 
epic painting to hold the eminent and dignified station which it does, 
above every other branch in painting. As when we represent in 
painting, we speak in a language which all nations are alike able to 
understand, so there are certain objects and circumstances which 
will create in the minds of all an association of grand ideas, although 
such are neither to them transactions of great importance, or objects 
of terror, or the like, by which they are in any way affected, such 
as the histories of many past events; also the sound of the rolling 
of thunder, or of the foaming of the sea. 

In a painting, therefore, we may, on certain occasions, introduce 
many objects not necessarily or essentially connected with the trans- 
action we represent, to add to its effect and grandeur, although such 
should always be avoided as are inconsistent with the nature of the scene. 

The Iliad of Homer abounds in the most imaginative and grand 
descriptions, and throughout, the fancy is entertained with a thousand 
savage prospects of vast deserts, wild uncultivated marshes, huge 
forests, mis-shapen rocks, and precipices. 

Homer is in his province when he is describing a battle or a 
multitude, a hero or a god. His epithets generally mark out what 
is great, and he every where fills the minds of his readers with the 
most sublime and magnificent ideas. 

Milton, in his Paradise Lost, has worked on the imagination in a 
most wonderful manner. Whatever he describes is imbued with 
greatness, and forms in our minds the sublimest ideas respecting it. 

Thus should the representation in an epic painting be raised above 
all common-place scenes. Nothing in a composition of this nature 
should be introduced unworthy of being associated with the ideas of 
the subject represented, or that would tend to detract from its dig- 
nity, as in the sublime descriptions in Milton, in which nothing is to 
be met with but what is associated with the magnificence and gran- 
deur of the scene, and the subjects there described. 
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GEORGE FENNEL ROBSON. 


In ostieeting the past life and chaineten of any individual, the 
biographer is naturally induced to consider fully those peculiar dis- 
playing lights of character in which the subject of his sketch shone 
most,—those peculiar. points of moral and intellectual qualification 
and worth which he of whom he is about to speak displayed in the 
most powerful manner. This, we repeat it, is the duty and task of 
every one who attempts to biography genius; in the one instance, 
the lights of a rich and a rare emanation may shine upon all around, 
and cast a vivid lustre of moral worth and greatness over the whole 
character-—in the other, perhaps, the lights and shadows (for history 
affirms that genius of the richest order is frequently frail and fallen) 
may be mingled in delicate diversity of painting, and the dreary effect 
of one part of the picture, may be thrown out into rich and golden 
relief by the dark obscurity of the back-ground in another. But 
there is yet a third and a darker diversity of character still, in which 
genius frequently robes itself, one where the darkness and the. chiaro- 
oscuro, are most perceptible, whilst the fewer bright points of charaeter 
shine only dimly and afar off, like stars in the rich dark atmosphere 
of a summer's night. It has been said that Art is frequently eccentric 
and erratic in its course,—that those who worship at her shrine are 
dimmed and darkened by the absolute blindness of their devotion;— 
that. they cast coldness and neglect on all else for her sake alone,— 
forgetting the common duties of private life, and the social friendly 
intercourse between man and man. We can throw a veil over and 
pardon the apparent inconsistencies and eccentricities of many of the 
followers of Art; but we can addace a proud and perfect refutation 
of the fact, that the artist is frequently indifferent to the socialities 
of private life, by referring to the character and genins,. social and 
artistical, of the late George Fennel Robson. To the consideration 
of these points, we mean to draw the attention of our readers for a 
short time. 

George Fennel eliiein stn ¥assinie oil tashente Simson a son 
of Art; had it not been so, we may express our doubts whether his 
innate genius would not have been bent and blighted by the cool in- 
difference ‘and neglect which some of his early pseudo friends showed 
for his first efforts in Art; but the powerful upstirring spinit of a 
restless:and vivid love of Art was within him, and he soon overcame 
all the narrow discouraging prejudices which would have thwarted 
and blighted him in his course,;and rose proudly superior to them all. 
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The success which attended. the publication of his view of the city of 
Durham, (his native place) was but the first step in that path of 
honourable and successful exertion which he afterwards so nobly trod. 
His ‘residence in the Highlands of Scotlatid, was to him a perfect 
period of revelry; the wild and rugged scenery of that Jake ‘and’ 
mountain land, produced an hilarity and excitement within him which 
none but # true lover of Art could feel or appreciate. The result of 
his annual visits to the Highlands was fresh seen in the publication 
of the outline scenery of the Grampian Mountains, a work which soon 
raised him in rank among the first artists of the day. In the year 
1813; he first became an exhibitor in the ninth annual exhibition of 
the Society of Painters in water colours. From this time his fame 
and saecess' in Art rose rapidly, and in proportion to this did his 
natural energy of character display itself in the bold and successful 
manner in which he aided in extricating the Society of Paintets in 
water colours from their then temporary difficulties; the same cool 
and fearless contempt of all that would have startled and misled others, 
saved and preserved him in many of the hair-breadth ‘scapes ‘and 
dangerous adventures which he met with, while pursuing his career 
as an artist in the Highlands; we need here, however, only allude to 
these: The great love and enthusiasm which he displayed in depict- 
ing the wild and savage scenery of nature, led him to visit the northern 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, North Wales, and many 
of the. romantic parts of the Isle of Wight, Ireland, &c., and many of 
his, pictures embody some of the most beautiful traits of scenery in 
those countries. 
As an artist, we have before said, his fame was great; his paint- 
ings in the annual exhibitions of the Society of Painters in water 
colours, prove how ardent a lover of nature he was in all her wild 
and gloomy beauty. The scenes he depicted were the purple mist- 
wreathed mountain, the quiet shadowy lake, the glen, the ravine, and 
the lonely dell. The times and seasons. when he caught inspiration 
from all tigese were in the still solemn darkening hours of twilight, 
when he could dip his pencil in the purple gloom, and make the 
evening cloud his palette, from which to gather up the richest and 
rarest of his colours. His mannerism (if he can be said to have had 
any)-was one which all who saw his paintings admired, and which 
was peculiarly his own. There was a lightness and delicacy in the 
touch of his pencil, a cautious and careful finish in every part of his 
pictures, a vigor and boldness in his tone of colouring and in his 
twilight scenes, more particularly a gradual blending of the half-tones 
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of light and shade, that, in our opinion, particularly distinguished his 
pictures from those of any other artist, and gave them a fine general 
effect, which powerfully attracted the attention of all who had once 
seen them. His loss will be deplored by every artist and man of 
genius who knew him. We need not here dilate upon the great 
worth and estimation of his private character; but we may conclude . 
by saying, that in every department of life, whether public or private, 
he was truly “a good man!” ; 





ON THE GENIUS OF TURNER. 
Sir, 


I have lately read in your Magazine an able article on the genjus 
of Mr. Turner, and am very far from wishing to detract from the 
justly merited eulogium conferred in it on that great painter. I 
would, however, remind the writer that praise bestowed at the expense 
of others, either living or dead, defeats its object, and only provokes 
comparison where it should command esteem, To say “ that Italy 
never had justice done her until Turner portrayed her bright sunny 
skies, &c.” is an outrage to the memories of Claude and Wilson, and 
to the fondest associations of every lover of landscape, and, I am sure, 
of Mr. Turner among the first. The writer prefaces this bold asser- 
tion by observing, that “ if in the department of history we must bow 
to the supremacy of the Roman and Venetian schools, yet, in land- 
scape, with glowing warmth and conscious pride, we can challenge 
comparisons with them and other great masters of the continent.” 
Now, high as is this supremacy to which we must bow, it is recorded 
of the highest authority of English Art, that “in his (Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’) opinion, the superiority of Claude in landscape was so 
pre-eminently excellent that we might sooner expect to see another 
Raffaelle than another Claude Lorraine.”* 

The concluding sentence, “ Deservedly does the painter merit the 
praise of Fuseli, when he said ‘ Turner is the only landscape painter 
of genius in Europe,” 1 hold to be most unjust to the fiving. Of 
Fuseli it is said, “he was more anxious to say pointed and stinging 
things, than solicitous about their accuracy,”+ and, if he said this, I 
have no doubt he meant to conyey with it more caustic than balm ; 
another critique of his on Turner's landscapes, “ yellow without being 
warm,” has been often repeated—the one, perhaps, conveys as much 


* Northcote’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Supplement, p. 147. 
+ Lives of the British Painters, vol. 2, p. 313.: 
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of their author's real sentiments as the other. The fact is, Fuseli 
always professed ignorance or indifference on the subject of landscape. 
Speaking of another landscape painter, he said, “I know nothing 
about it, but this T say, 's pictures are like something I have 
seen before, but others are like nothing I have ever seen.” In what 
he has written few authorities stand higher in my estimation than 
Fuseli ; but he shares the fate of other wits, in having said much 
which he must have wished recalled, and which is now repeated to 
the injury of his character, both as a critic and a man. [I trust, sir, 
my object in making these remarks will not be misconstrued. This 
writer of his eulogy is not a warmer admirer of Mr. Turner than 
myself, but I deny that the hallowed spot which he must ever hold in 
the temple of Fame can be made more bright by defacing the niches 
already occupied, or by forbidding access to other votaries. 

I remain, Sir, 


DICHUS. 





THOUGHTS RESPECTING SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


Occasioned by the recently commenced publication of Engravings from 
his works. 


THERE is not perhaps a more humiliating sensation in the breast 
of that man who really loves his country and rejoices in the progress 
of her Arts, than the sadconviction that some of her brightest ornaments 
are sinking into premature oblivion. Such have been my feelings both 
in the public repository and private gallery, when the works of this 
illustrious artist have been presented to/my view; and I have lamented, 
that while Titian and Rembrandt remained in unsullied purity of co- 
lour, and the sunshine of Claude illuminated every landscape with its 
fascination and glory, many of the productionsof the man who could raise 
by his transcendant talents, the degraded and fallen English school 
of Art, and at the same time elevate himself to the highest point of 
pictorial greatness, should shew but too evident symptoms of decay. 
I would that I were mistaken, and that others might convince me of 
erroneous judgment! but alas! there are not a few who will be inclin- 
ed to agree with me, and think that even as the shades of night fall 
thickly upon, and obscure the beautiful landscape, which during the 
day, we have been delighted to contemplate, so is there reason to fear 
that the nullifying spirit of obscuration-is covering the splendid works 
of sir Joshua with his wings. Norneed we go far for proofs of this 
VOL, UI. 28 
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regretted fact : the galleries, both at: Dulwich-and .Pall-mall; present 
instances at once paitiful te the Artist: and the .Englishman.' Who 
can regard the beautiful picture'!by Claude, numbered, 81, iin the An- 
gerstein collection, magnificent in composition, glowing in ‘all .the 
beauty of its magic lights, and faultless in perspective.;.or. study the 
stupendous painting of the “ Rape of Ganymede,” by the «matchless 
Titian, and Lazarus again revivified, if 1 may use sucha pleonasm, 
by the pencil of Sebastiano del Piombo —who I repeat cam look upon 
these exquisite gems, their colours all rich, all brightly glowing as jit 
were in the garments of yesterday, though ages have elapsed since 
the hand that painted, became motionless and cold, and then turn to 
the “ Banished Lord,” or the “ Holy Family,” No. 83, without ex- 
claiming in the anguish of his heart “ Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory is 
departing from among us!” It would be well, if while sympathising 
in an, exile’s fate which the melancholy countenance portrayed in 
this matchless painting never fails to bring vividly on the speculum 
of the mind, or regretting the sad discolouration which has taken 
place in the latter mentioned beautiful picture, which has been con- 
sidered ‘as one of the first productions that ever emanated from Sir 
Joshua’s pencil, we could console ourselves with the reflection that 
these were the only instances. But no, the same lamentable contrast is 
 wigble elsewhere ; the picture at Dulwich of “ Mrs. Siddons in ,the 
character of the Tragic Muse,” is fast fading away, and I fear, that, no 
|S) great period will elapse ere it will become to us, even.as the form it was 
76 intended to represent—lost and irrecoverable. The “ Death,of Beau- 
fort” is another proof of the declination I deplore ; though perhaps the 
composition of this picture will enable. many to say, that it might be 
better spared than any other of his works, for notwithstanding theeu- 
logium of Opie, who professes to know of “ none in. modern, times, 
who availed himself of poetic. license with more address, than sir 
Joshua did in this instance,” and who declares, what possibly may be 
the fact with one exception, that “ the varied beauties of this work 
might well employ a great part of a lecture,” though he passed them 
over and discussed only the effect of the “ visionary devil crouched close, 
and listening eagerly behind the pillow of the dying wretch ;” which 
he considers as, invigorating “ the subject with appropriate interest and 
terror” and clearing up.all ambiguity by informing us“ that the suf- 
ferings” so forcibly delineated, “ did not originate in. the mere pang of 
death,” but in “ the overwhelming horrors of.a guilty and awakened 
conscience.” Opie insists most energetically on the absolute neces- 
sity for the presence of the demon, and. declares it to be an accessory 
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0 completely successful, that far from being regarded an unwarrant- 
able license it is justified by all rules of sound criticism,”-and ought 
to be considered:2 sigaal example of »artistical invention. :Sach was 
the opinion of Opie on this: subject, but I rather agree with Allan 
Cunningham in decrying this -“ hideous and shapeless supernumerary 
as foreign 'to any just perception of the poet, and consider it as of- 
fensive to the feelings of charity in man. Do we need any stronger 
proof in the poet to express the utter hopeless state of the departing 
sinner, than the words,” 


*¢ Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven’s bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope 
He dies, and makes no sign.” 


or can any attributes in the painting, be necessary beyond the agoni- 
zed countenance, the firmly closed teeth, the horribly fixed and dy- 
ing eye, together with the distorted position of the head upon the pil- 
low, to prove that the wretched being before us 


** died not the death of the righteous, neither was his end like his.’” 


But however opinion may be divided respecting this picture, it par- 
takes largely of the appearance of decay which seems to pervatle 
the generality of the paintings by sir Joshua Reynolds. Many com- 
mentator's have spoken respecting the cause of this decline ; by some 
he has been accused of using colours subject to speedy volition, though 
perhaps the most likely point to which it may be referred was a ma- 
nia for discovery which induced himr to enter the wide and (to an ar- 
tist) dangerous region of chemical experiment. Whatever the cause 
may have been, we are told by Cunningham, that this great painter 
was at length convinced of its dangerous effect, by the appearances of 
decay in those very works which he doubtless hoped would have be- 
comeé moutiments of Art for the good of posterity. Poor sir Joshua ! 
what must have been thy feelings at the discovery of the nascent 
symptoms which have now become so alarmingly apparent! you had 
taken Titian’ for your prototype ; to be a’ Titian was the supreme ob- 
ject of your great ambition. An object which you nobly attamed ; ‘for 
_ your productions have shewn an admiring world the glories of the 
Venetian School, combined with all that is good and excellent ‘in ‘the 
practice and colouring of others, and wherever art shall be encou- 
raged or science esteemed, there will thy name and memory be held 
forth for honorable distinction. 
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But while borne away by the enthusiasm naturally excited by my 
subject, I have forgotten the source whence my remarks originated. 
Often have I wished, while surveying the paintings of Reynolds, that 
if no effort of Art could arrest the fleeting of their pictorial beauty 
and colour, some ‘one might spring up and rescue, at least a portion, 
from the hand of the spoiler; and it has as often occurred to me, that 
the engraver’s skill might possibly accomplish so excellent and laud- 
able a project; for though we know that his powers are not adequate 
to the expression of colour and its various fascinating tints, yet can 
the burine portray the matchless beauty of composition, the loftiness 
and majesty of subject, and all that is good and great in chiaro-oscuro, 
conception or idea. This wish I have happily seen realized, and 
have rejoiced that the project which had found its way into my bosom 
had not been a stranger in the effective imagination of others, but 
that on the contrary, a series of engravings descriptive of the works of 
the mighty master, and combining, as far as possible, all the excel- 
lence of their originals, had at length issued forth for the amusement 
and instruction of mankind. They commence with a portrait of Sir 
Joshua, evidently taken subsequently to the loss of the sight of his 
left eye which took place shortly after his painting the portrait of 
Lady Beauchamp in 1789; and are judiciously engraved in mezzo- 
tinto, as best adapted to the nearest expression of painting.’ The 
sight of the remaining eye is beautifully represented as looking 
through the glass, while its accompanying darkened orb affords 
a melancholy satire on the utility of the lens projected before it. 
There is an evidence of design in the two numbers of this work 
which have been published, to adopt such portraits and pictures as 
might be contrasted with each other; thus we have Count La Lippe 
in the first part, followed by the Duchess of Devonshire in the second. 
There seems to have been in the composition of Sir Joshua more 
genius and fire exerted for the display of his single portraits and 
figures, than in his more dense and crowded pictures; for, as Cun- 
ningham justly observes in his life of him, “ his historical paintings 
have little of the heroic dignity which an inspired mind breathes into 
compositions of that class ;” and this is evident in the. portraits hefore 
me, on which I am the more inclined to expatiate, inasmuch as the 
orignals have ever been strangers to me, the first being in the collec- 
tion of His Majesty, and the other at Althorp, in the collection of 
Earl Spencer. The fine soldier-like attitude of La Lippe, and the 
military accessories around him, declare the powers of first-rate com- 
position. The strong light in the back ground speaks of war in active 
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operation, and the sensations experienced when on turning from this 
beautiful specimen of Art, we survey the appearance of calm tranquil- 
lity and classic elegance with which the painter has surrounded the 
Duchess of Devonshire, are those of agreeable and delighted surprise. 
Reynolds has ever been admired for the beauty of position and appro- 
priateness of costume, with which all his figures are invested; both 
are happily expressed in this lovely picture, which strikes me as being 
one of the most beautiful I ever remember to have seen. I now come 
to the consideration of a subject, on which all agree to give him the 
palm for pre-eminence. Reynolds was undoubtedly fond of children ; he 
loved to notice the gambols and assuage the griefs of these little men 
and women: this is evident, whenever he depicts them on his canvass; 
and whoever looks upon the “ Age of Innocence,” and portrait of 
“ Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick,” will acknowledge the justice of the 
remark. The latter is represented in a standing position ; the counte- 
nance and hair are sweetly expressed, and the whole figure delightful ; 
but there is a paucity of landscape and stiffness in the representa- 
tion of the sky, which renders this picture otherwise uninteresting. 
This however is by no means the case with its companion. In the 
« Age of Innocence” is depicted an infant sitting beneath a tree, and 
apparently contemplating the coming of a storm; the hands are 
folded upon the breast, the mouth is indicative of the approach of 
something which excites attention but inspires no terror, the eye and 
how are painted with an expression of tranquil inquisitiveness; and 
the picture, whether regarded in detail or as a whole, must be pro- 
nounced by all who see it a lovely gem. Such indeed it is, and well 
is it calculated to rouse up feelings of respect and veneration for the 
memory of the painter, who could thus beautifully express the inno- 
cence of childhood. Sir J. Reynolds has never perhaps been equalled 
in this particular study, unless we except the venerable and classic 
Stothard; he indeed has produced some lovely proofs of excellence 
in this department, and both have afforded convincing testimony that 
to them the consideration of childhood has been a path of delightful 
and pleasing discovery. They have portrayed on the canvass the infan- 
tine human form, before the action of passion or contagion of example 
could begin their ravages on its beauty; and they have been delighted 
to contemplate those remains of that happy state of innocence which 
once was ours, before sin and death came into the world—ruins indeed, 
—but yet are they remains. From the study of childhood we are called 
to observe the more advanced periods of age in the portraits of Lord 
Mansfield and the great John Hunter, the celebrated surgeon ; both 
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are beautifully executed, and. well has the engraver kept. pace with 
the painter's perfection. The next, plates .consist.of.groups.of “ An-. 
gels,” and the Infant Academy :” in the first, the arrangement, is 
undoubtedly good, but the generally accepted ideas of angelic beings 
requires more fire and enthusiasm than is depicted here. . The. latter 
is beautiful; it brings before us childhood in its more arch, yet still 
innocent. nature: the infant, drawing, is sweetly done, whilst. the,con- 
test between the necessity of attention and desire of freedom from 
officions adornment, is portrayed in a truly masterly manner. . “‘ Miss 
Nelly O’Brien,” and “ Georgiana, Countess. of Spencer,” sum up the 
number of plates hitherto published; they are both excellent, but 
widely differing in design; for while the countess is meditating on 
the glories of the works of providence, as manifested in the firmament, 
Miss Nelly affords a proof of that degenerated and nauseating taste but 
too often prevalent at the present day,—the nursing of a filthy lap-dog. 
Were it not for such a disgusting accessory, the contemplation of this 
picture would well repay the student, Such are the first specimens 
of the engravings from the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, a_publi- 
cation which-certainly demands the assistance and co-operation of all 
who are able to afford either. By them.the artist will be enabled to 
make himself acquainted with the manner and composition of the 
English Titian ; the admirer of his genius will have jit in his power to 
recall any particular trait or beauty on which he may have loyed to 
expatiate, ‘and in them will be found freedom from. those fears of our 
painter's comparative extinction, which have pervaded the at of 
many an amateur besides. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

‘Sr, 

Your correspondent, Rambler, informs us, that “a. large 
picture has recently been discovered in the vaults of Guildhall, upon 
which speculation is afloat, without having as yet been able to clear 
the bounds of ignorant assumption.” 

I beg. to assure you, for the better information of Rambler and 
your readers in general, that the picture is a representation of the 
battle of Agincourt, painted by Sir R. K. Porter, and exhibited.as a 
panorama at the Lyceum, some five and twenty years back, and 
subsequently presented to the corporation of London. 

Under these circumstances it would be superfluous to allude to the 
absence of high style mentioned by your correspondent. 

Ww. G. C. 
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Si 8, 


Fr'addition to the notice of G:F. Robson, this distinguished “Water: 


Célour Painter)” as the phrase is now generally adopted, though: not 
critically just; it will be proper to refer’'to a/publication which made 
its appearance’ in 1826, and was completed in’ the following year. 
This was a series of Picturesque Views of the English - Cities, 
engraved in line, from Drawings by Mr. Robson: These drawings 
Mr. R. had been preparing for some years, and he often expressed a 
wish’ to his friend, Mr. Britton, that they might form a part of his 
very interesting work, The Cathedral Antiquities of England; but 
that gentleman thought they were not adapted to assimilate with 
sich a publication, which was intended to be, and is almost wholly 
architectural. He, however, agreed to give Mr. Robson two hundred 
and fifty-six guineas for thirty-two drawings, that is, eight guineas 
per drawing, and publish the series in Mr. Robson’s name. ‘The 
drawings were very highly and carefully finished, in colours (for Mr. 
R. never practised drawing in one colour), and, from the interest of 
their subjects and varied effects, were much admired by several 
engravers, some of whom engaged to reduce them to a size of about 
nine inches by six, and execute them at thirty guineas per plate. It 
is proper to observe, however, that at the time this work was under- 
taken, there were scarcely any embellished books: published, and 
many of the artists were desponding ; but during its progress some 
Annuals started ‘into bud, speedily blossomed, and have produced 
gol en ‘fruits from stee] graftings.—We are informed that Mr. Britton 
printed a very small number in folio, with proofs and etchings; 200 
copies in imperial quarto, and 500 copies medium quarto, and then 
destroyed: ‘six of the worst of the plates.* The remainder of the 
coppers, with nearly the whole of the drawings, were all sold at Messrs. 
Southgate & Co,’s rooms, London, in 1832, and impressions from 
such plates have since been distributed at low prices. The complete 
volume’is now out of print, and fine impressions of it are consequently 
sought for by the connoisseur. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Quoted from the Times, by permission of J. Britton, Esa. 
- Sir, 


Having learned that the King of Holland has ‘lately pur- 
chased a fine collection of Egyptian antiquities, I was induced 'to 


* These were Bristol, York, oe S.E. .— Westminster, Durham, yap Ny — 
Dover and Lincoln, from S.W 
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make inquiry respecting another extraordinary collection which was 
brought to London, and which I saw in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, about two years ago. Belzoni did much ; but since his 
time the banks of the Nile have been diligently examined, and the 
vast ruins above ground, and the treasures beneath, have been in- 
vestigated, and many removed to distant countries. England, for- 
tunately, possesses several of these; but France, Prussia, and even 
Holland and Sardinia, many more. The King of Holland lately gave 
the Swedish Consul in Egypt, for the collection referred to, 120,000 
Dutch guilders, exactly 10,0007. sterling! and this, independent of 
carriage and risk from Egypt. And why should our rich and enter- 
prising kingdom be inferior to others in this, or any other object of 
glory? Why is England behind any nation of the world in its arts, 
its sciences, its literature, its intellectual treasures? Mr. Bulwer, in 
his England and the English, has explained, if not fully answered, 
these questions. But every day—i. e. almost every successive session 
of Parliament—shows that favoritism, intrigue, crafty influence, false 
economy too much predominate. 

I am led to these remarks, and the present communication, in con- 
sequence of recent inquiries respecting Mr.Sams’s remarkable and im- 
portant collections, which, soon after they were brought to England, 
were offered to the trustees of the British Museum for a very moderate 
sum, The unique Belzoni sarcophagus, now in the valuable museum 
of Sir Johu Soane, was rejected by the trustees, after keeping the 
anxious proprietor in suspense for nearly two years; and thus this 
beautiful work of ancient art was lost to the public, though not to 
England: so, on the present occasion, after long negotiation, and 
exciting the expectation of the enterprising proprietor, the collection 
now referred to remains in the same state as at first. 

It may be interesting to give a very brief account of the collector 
and his collections. Mr. Sams, with a perseverance and zeal equalling 
his precursor Belzoni, during his researches. and travels, earnestly 
sought every opportunity to purchase the most interesting and re- 
markable objects of antiquity which were attainable. During the 
latter part of his residence in Egypt he had to compete with two 
committees sent out, with almost unlimited means, by the King of 
France and Grand Duke of Tuscany, to obtain antiquities. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Sams had acquired his choicest articles before those 
gentlemen came into the field. This collection may be said to involve 
historical evidences of the arts, customs, literature, &c., of a people 
whose real history is confounded with, and blended in, fable and 
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mystery, and of whom an intense curiosity has been excited by the 
writings of the most learned authors of our own and of former ages.* 

When we reflect on the present state of geological and astronomical 
science, and duly appreciate the merits and perseverance of our own 
countrymen in these two branches of learning, we cannot help regret- 
ting that they have not been equally successful, or equally distin- 
guished, in the higher department of archaiology. Of Grecian and 
Roman literature, of the languages and arts of those classical nations, 
we have abundance of satisfactory well-attested evidence ; but of the 
Egyptian, which preceded the Grecian, there is more to excite than 
to gratify our curiosity. The amazing and immense ruins of temples, 
palaces, and cities, which are scattered over and buried under the 
valley of the Nile; the vast catacombs and subterraneous chambers 
of its mountains, and the rarities whieh are immured in them, attest 
the once prodigious population, splendour, and power of the people 
to whom they belonged, to whom they were once familiar. Thousands 
of generations of men have flourished and faded since those times ; 
and, unfortunately, their connecting links seem to be lost. Every thing, 
therefore, that may tend to restore one of those links is entitled to the 
most careful preservation, for it is only by accamulating and adjusting 
such links that satisfactory information can be ultimately attained. 
Thus considered, the collection referred to is truly valuable, for it 
seems to resuscitate the dead, and bring before our senses the arts, 
the domestic utensils, and even the toys of men,.and women, and 
children, who lived between 3,000 and 4,000 years ago. These are 
objects of real antiquity, they are memorials of distant countries and 
distant ages, which render the very oldest works of our own island, 
and even of Europe, comparatively modern. Implements of agricul- 


* An essay full of learning and deep research appeared in the last number of 
the Foreign Quarterly Review on Egyptian Antiquities. It professes to be a re- 
view of nine different treatises on the subject, by Champollion, Dr. Rossellini, 
Klaproth, Cory, Burton, Wilkinson, Felix, and Young. In a note, the acute 
writer, p. 370, refers to Mr. Sams’s collection for important evidence on some 
points of history, and after characterizing this collection as ‘‘ valuable and ex- 
tensive,”” thus proceeds :—‘‘ We have ourselves very lately seen it,” (a pyramid 
referred to), “‘ together with many other precious antiquities, including an ala- 
baster vase of a reign which the tablet of Karnak proves to be at least six genera- 
tions anterior to Osortosen Ist ; and several Coptic papyri, which strike us as 
being particularly valuable, under the circumstanee of the paucity of works in that 
language, and perhaps likely to exhibit a nearer approach to the old Egyptian 
tongue than any of the known books or MSS. This collection is particularly rich 
in gems and sarcophagi, and we hope to see it in our National Museum.” 





tureand of manufacture; tools for the painter, engraver, and sculptor; 
articles for the kitchen, the .dressing-room, and the.shop; the. costly. 
marble coffincfor the) dead, and the gay ornaments for the. ingore 
among the/rare and precious objects of this: collection... . 

cAvwilb notice a few: of these more. in detail, buminast deoem. 
unique in this country, and many are a instructive 
even to the learned :— syeint 

A marble sarcophagus, with polished surface, teicher with nume- 
rous hitroglyphies,; anda human figure in relief, the face. and ether 
parts of:which ‘were originally gilt. It contains .a mummy. .in,fine 
preservation, ‘The justly-famed Belzoni sarcophagus, in the. Soane 
Museum, :and: this, different in its kind, may be regarded as at Jeast 
amongst the ‘most interesting and valuable in Europe. A series of 
monumental stones or tablets, with hieroglyphic inscriptions, a number 
ofiswhich: contain, in cartouches, or oval rings, the names of. the 
pétsonages to whom they were erected—-of these stones there are no 
less ‘than 54 varieties, one of which commemorates. Qrsotosen,, the 
oldest of the Phataohs, of whom many large. monuments remain. 
He raised the celebrated obelisk at Heliopolis, called the On of Holy 
Seripture..°-On ‘another, is the name of that eminent, Pharaob, 
Sesostris, under whom it:is said the arts of ancient Egypt attained 
their highest excellence. -Some of these tablets have Greek inscrip; 
tions of the Ptolemaic, or Greco-Egyptian dynasty ; and, ene exhibits 
‘am: inseription ‘and -engraving in three stages of progress, that. is, 
figures marked in, others partly engraved, and others. finished; thus 
Showing the processes of executing this species.of workmanship ; as 
also: the manner, by means of squares (even at that ancient period), 
by which the proportions of the human figure were ascertained. and 
drawn. On'a very curious and finely sculptured fragment of marble 
are fine cartouches, bearing the name and royal emblems of Amenoph, 
the Pharavh, according to Rollin and Usher, in whose reign the 
Taraclites departed from Egypt, and who, was drowned in the Red 
Sea. A small stone monument represents a man and woman seated, 
with tablets, ‘in which the name of Thothmos the Great, or Moeris, 
3@ repeated three'times within cartouches. This was a most eminent 
Pharaoh. He caused to be excavated the celebrated lake Meeris, 
‘near Memphis. Six mummies, ‘with highly decorated cases, display 
$0 imany different kinds of these ancient relics. One of these cases, 
With its face gilt, is: remarkable’ in :having two.cartouches of hiero- 
glypbics. ‘There are numerous scarabei of different sizes and mate- 
vials. Someare of einen reteset many of the larger have 
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beautiful inscriptions, and are-very rare and valuable.) ‘Thebe objects. 
are peculiarly important to. the historian and archaiologist,: as:earby: 
records of art, as ‘examples ‘of ‘seulpture: and» engraving, &c.,: at a 
period long before any evidence in written annals exists::: An ancient. 
rush basket contains numerous specimens of fruit; some of now. un- 
known species. This was obtained from a tomb, and is supposed to. 
have been interred with an Egyptian horticulturist; boxes of wheat; 
barley; and lentils, also obtained from tombs, and 2 collectiow of 
bread and cake. Two tables of alabaster,.one about two» feet: in 
diameter, ‘with its stand, has been turned out of a single. block, and, 
is supposed to be unique. So also is an apparatus for an Egyptian 
scribe. This is an inkstand, with a chain and case, containing: even 
now the reed prepared to write on papyrus. The collection of vases, 
urns, and lachrymatories is numerous; some of extreme rarity and, 
eccentric formation ; others are of terra cotta, glazed, painted, .en-, 
graved, in glass, &c.' These exhibit a fertile theme for inquiry; -for 
although much learned dissertation has been given to: the: world -by 
Tirabaschi, Montfaucon, Count Caylus, Sir. William.. Hamilton, 
Christie, Millingen, &c., the subject iis still unexhausted. Of thie 
genus, but greatly varied in species, are the:Canopuses, of which 
this collection furnishes remarkable examples. Four of these, form-. 
ing « perfect set, of oriental alabaster, are adorned with inscriptions, 
including the name of the celebrated King Psammeticus. A fine 
bast, in marble, of the. Ptolemaic dynasty, found among the ruins 
of ‘a city‘supposed to be the Zoan of the Bible. An ancigut lamp, 
with a remarkable Greek inscription. It would be an-almest endless 
task to.enumerate the various and numerous articles in this highly 
interesting and almost matchless collection, among which may be 
noticed one of the most ancient paintings in the world; 21 manu- 
scripts on papyrus, in sheets, rolls, and one book, of 40 leaves; some 
in the Greek and some in the Coptic characters. Spear, .or dance- 
heads, atrow-heads, knives of various kinds, chisels, spindles. for 
spinning thread, mallets, bodkins, needles, nails, painters’ palettes, 
mullers for grinding colours, divining rods, chains of gold, and neck- 

laces of precious stones, gold, precious stone, and brick seals. and 
signets, balls, mirrors, &c. 

Such are‘a few of the objects of this rare and precious + eollention of 
Egyptian antiquities, which would occupy a large volume to describe, 
and “to illustrate the most essential of which would require-at least 
100 copperplates.* The proprietor has expended a large. sum, of 

* Ina review relating to ancient Greece, ina late Gentleman's Magasine, I'fiad 
the following note :—‘‘ This connection between early Greek and Egyptian art is 
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money and much time in their acquisition, and has succeeded in 
having brought them to our country, and being offered for a very 
moderate sum to the trustees of the national repository, it is greatly 
to be regretted that these gentlemen seem now, as in the days of 
Belzoni, to be influenced by the spirit of delay and cold calculation, 
and it is much to be feared that the whole will be lost to this country. 
Then our senators and literati will probably be loud in their re- 
proaches and lamentations; then the English nation will be stigma- 
tized, as on the‘occasion of allowing the Houghton pictures to be 
purchased by the Russian’ Autocrat. In the hopes of rousing the 
feelings, the patriotic sentiments, of our present respected Ministers, 
and of those who have the power of preventing this irreparable loss, 
I am induced to pen these lines, and give them publicity in the 
columns of your influential journal. I venture to do this without the 
knowledge of the proprietor, but with an earnest desire to serve a 
man who seems actuated by the most enterprising zeal, but who has 
moved on in a quiet unostenfatious path. He fancied that his country 
would with alacrity secure the rich prize which he had succeeded in 
bringing to our homes. Should, however, the trustees of the Museum 
decline to purchase (which surely they will not), let us hope that 
some spirited and liberal individual, for the honour of his ‘country, in 
rivalry of Sir John Soane, will at once secure these choice antiquities, 
and thus rescue the nation from‘reproach. 

When it is recollected that the sarcophagus in the Soane Museum 
cost 2,000/.; that only last year a single volume, the Bedford Missal, 
sold for 1,1007.; and that there are some pictures in the galleries of 
the Marquis of Westminster and of Mr. Miles that have cost more 
than either of those sums, it may be safely said that the important and 
extensive Egyptian collection no®_ referred to is “ dirt cheap” (as a 
famed auctioneer would say) at 4,0007. There are between 2,000 
and 3,000 articles ; some are unique, others of very rare occurrence, 
and one alone, the noble sarcophagus, judged to be worth a large 
portion of the whole sum. , Yours &c., 

January 9. ™ J. Brirron. 


most strikingly exhibited in the noble collection of Egyptian antiquities brought 
to this country by Mr. J. Sams, noticed in our last number, p. 451 ; a collection 
so complete and unrivalled, that it will, we most seriously affirm, be a lasting dis- 
grace to this country, should it be suffered to pass into any other national depo- 
sitory than our own. For the proof of this assertion, we need only appeal to the 
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THE SUNDAY CRITIC. 
* Quil Fuit. 
Sir, 

Wuew sickly, malformed, ricketty, and backward infants are con- 
signed to the care of aged matrons, it almost invariably happens that 
the latter, seeing the utter hopelessness of bringing them into a fa- 
vorable comparison with better conditioned chiftlren, get equally out 
of patience with themselves and all around them ; and contemplating 
the puling abortions with feelings of envy, they fling about, and, in 
the bitterness of their wrath, rate and slap those who do so much 
more credit to their nurses, get so much more praised and patted, 
and come in for so much larger a share of the gingerbread, sugar- 
candy, penny trumpets, and the painted windmills,—a practice which 
is not only cruel as regards the unconscious offenders, but most pre- 
judicial to the interests of the little objects themselves, whose deformi- 
ties are by such proceedings rendered the more conspicuous : besides, 
the little urchins who are visited with these repeated scoldings and 
beatings, naturally take an aversion to the causes of such usage, how- 
ever innocently they may be so, and instead, therefore, of receiving 
them in good fellowship, as friends and playmates, will be apt to shun 
them as pets and suspected tell-tales. So it is with the venerable 
donkey to whom you have alluded in your last two numbers, as the 
concoctor of certain productions appearing from time time in the 
columns of a Sunday paper, and the “shallow incapables” thrust 
upon the attention of a nauseated public as his protéges. Many 
have doubtless attributed these precious effusions to some young and 
inconsiderate fool, who has no other means of amusing himself; but 
this were a mistake ; the worthy from whose pen they emanate is well 
known—to none it is evident better than yourself—and although a 
fool—one of the greatest magnitude indeed,—he is neither young nor 
inconsiderate, but an old gray-headed dotard of the Gallic breed,—a 
member of that much revered profession, the law,—a creature, I may 
he permitted to add, in imitation of his own occasional minuteness, of 
the Noble Lord at the head of it, and of the kindred of that ancient 
family he so delights to hear himself prate about, the family of the 
Fuits,—of a buzzard-faced race—himself no ordinary beauty—some- 
time vegetating in the city. 

The announcement of your intention of extinguishing a pest who 
for a long succession of years has with impunity—I say with impu- 
nity, but there I believe, and hope, I am in error—libelled the arts 





andal] who-are honorably. connected | -with. them, in the way ithat 
‘this .ignoramus has had the audacity todo, cannot but be welcome to 
_your. readers, and. as:there is.no probability of a single.voice calling 
upon you to spare him; as you jocosely affect to apprehend, I trust 
you will continue your flagellations as you have. commenced, and 
_ ever for'a moment think of suspending them till you shall havé/an- 
nihilated the reptile,beyond the possibility of resuscitation. The 
deed,. I venture to assure you, will be greeted with the approbation of 
every one whose approbation is worth acquiring. 

You-may find it necessary, in the full accomplishment of cdbel- 
ject, to pollute your pages with selections from the disgusting balder- 
dash vomited so copiously forth week after week by this unprincipled 
acribbler for the edification of Sunday readers; but no matter— 
having ia public duty to perform you must drag him from his lurking 
\place,' filth and all, if you see occasion, and expose. him in his de- 
pravity to the ndium he so richly merits. 

To hear the baboon discussing any point of art is, as you correctly 
observe, a thing of rare occurrence, for conscious. of his gross-—his 
utter. ignorance of the subject, he confines his ribaldry pretty much 
to persons... He may, it is true, be something of a. judge—ihe tail of 
his craft—but certainly not a judge of art, and to meet him at. his 
own. weapons, namely pen and ink, though a monstrous buily, he is 
nothing else ;—preterea nihil, as he would more facetiously express'it, 
evén as a reporter, for instead of giving decent, we do:not-sny elegant, 
‘but merely decent writing and original wit, the pedantic idiot puts:as 
off with an exploded pun and a scrap, applicable. or inapplicahle—of 
school-boy Greek or Latin, as if in these days of universal education 
he thought to astonish the world with the profundity of his learning. 
Dominie Sampson was never more ostentatious of his familiarity with 
« the tongues” than is this same learned Theban, Dominie Dunderhead, 
the critic—that “observed of all Observers,” and “good old Chronicle, 
who. walketh hand in hand with time."—An Englishman. we cannot 
call him, nor a.chronometer, but he is'certainly a Repeater, and that 
uaque ad neuscam—of himself. A pretty fellow, truly, to be en- 
Arusted:with the administration of the law! The appointment of so 
\arrant @ quack—so yery a humbug—to such a station, is a disgrace 
to. those. with. whom. it originated, though, it is to be observed, they 
did so far respect. public opinion and public feeling as to limit his 
power of doing mischief in the execution, or, as it more commonly 
happened, the perpetration of his judicial functions, to forty shillings 
per causam. 
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(The eld eoxcomb is eternally punningon names > yet he pretends 
toridicule artists ds“ dealers in Small wit!) Why if wit smaller ‘and 
more contemptible than his.own was ever attempted, I will engage to 
swallow every sheet of foolscap he ever spoiled, and that, it bers noet- 
lowed; would be no trivial undertaking. F 
Were I to speak of the driveller under the nppeliation of: Wooden- 
head or Blockhead, he would perhaps find just capacity enough, 
though undeniably one of the “ meanest,” to comprehend the allusion, 
and there would be little wit or wisdom in it notwithstanding; yet it 
would sufficiently illustrate the low buffoonery of our would-be-con- 
noissear, Some may ascribe his absurdities—apart from his vel gari- 
ties-rather to-haste than malevolence, his natural stupidity or ‘the 
bottle; seeing that he gives them publicity so prematurely: but any 
one who will condescend to read them with attention—a task*I:cammot 
in common charity, wish to impose—will presently disabuse: himself 
on this point, as it is quite evident he frames them at leisare, gndoat- 
taches the names of artists to them subsequently as occasion offers ;— 
in other words, he keeps them like quack medicine, cut ‘and dry, ‘and 
ready for use. After his-exposure in little Mr. Simpson's casefor 
“with: the fear.of the giant Lonsdale, crab-stick in hand, no. ‘longer be- 
fore his:eyes—he actually reviewed! as a contribution to one of ‘the 
Saffolk-street exhibitions, a picture.of that gentleman's (Simpson's) 
which ‘happened not to be there,—after this; I say, one might suppose 
he: would have retired for a season; but no! he brazened it out: Mo- 
dest youth !|—impartial critic !—retired do I say ?—not thet he would 
have retired voluntarily, but that be would have been kicked from his 
post by the foot of his indignant employer. The cudgelling he re- 
ceived from the Examiner upon this memorable oceasion, was one 
that Froggy will not speedily forget. He sneaked off confounded, 
degraded—and in the estimation of his literary brethren, most effec- 
tually :demoltished as far atleast as profession! reputation and meral 
principle were concerned. There was not, I will answer for it; ai ifi- 
dividual in any way connected with the press, scarcely-exeepting even 
the printer's devil, who was not heartily ashamed of-him, for aniong 
his minor delinquencies, he was even convicted of bad English! “The 
cloven hoof was made most completely apparent, and however copied 
and requested by the criminal to continue him ‘his guinea “a-week 
wages; it was a mistaken sense of Clemency in the proprietor of the 
paper, he bad been disgracing, to give ear to the entreaties of stich a 
let onoatee 
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' Allow me in conclusion, to suggest, that in one of your future num- 
bers, you gratify your readers with his portrait. He is not perhaps 
less worthy of that flattering distinction, than others who figure oc- 
casionally in the same print. The hands you have hitherto em- 
ployed in the execution of your embellishments have acquitted them- 
selves ably, but for this particular hero, you will see the propriety of 
engaging another. George Cruikshanks is the man. 


SECUNDUS. 


{We publish the curious epistle of our facetious correspondent, because we en- 
tertain the greatest contempt for the low-minded and the vile ; but although we 
cordially agree with him in most points, we cannot help thinking that he has spent 
more time, and taken more pains, than so despicable an object ought to have ab- 
stracted from the leisure hours of any honest man. We think “‘ Secundus”’ might 
better loy himself in acquiring useful knowledge, and we do not care if in re- 
tyrn for the interest he evidently takes in-owr-welfare, we give him a lesson; as- 
suming therefore Preceptorial right.—Attend sir and listen!—Cuvier has classed 
reptiles in the third great division of the animal kingdom, and he tells us that 

“ they have the heart so contrived, that at each of its contractions, it transmits 
to the lungs, only a portion of the blood which returns to it from the various 
= the body, the remainder going back to circulate again, without having 

n passed into the lungs, and span args fi without having been subjected to 
respiration. The action of oxygen on their , is thereby less than in those 
animals in whom the blood is obliged to pass throu; the lungs before its return to 
the body, and the respiration of Repiiles is small as the proportion of blood sent into 
the anes at each contraction of the heart. Now respiration is the source of heat in 
blood, and having their respiration naturally contracted, are only posses- 
sed of cold blood, and their powers being inferior to other animals, they are ar 
owe 7 of any motions ~ magh those of er awling, or moving under a surface where 

their actions may often be distinctly And although some of them jump 
about at times, yet are their habits slothful, their digestion tedious, their sensations 
blunt, and they occasionally pass much time in a state of Jethargy. Their brain is 
small, but admirably apportioned to their faculties ; their salisenltin have little re- 
‘ie ale to omen centre, and we know that will continué to live long 
Such Secundus, are the distinguishing characteristics 
of pte, and in tnt clas of tem, which are by some naturalists supposed to 
with reason, you may occasionally observe very curious attributes. 
In Otley caiocs €6%e good to nove the Vivliying power ot thd eéeida of the blood. 
weer fed is rectified by Me sation - the ow fad its so casts away the carbon which 
it in its m the heart, you its possessor roud . 
full of fire, disdainful of shame and dish ; but in the Sos Repti, the i 
not the case, for the blood undergoing no similar chemical process entirely, must 
perforce lodge somewhere, and the carbon. becomes stagnant, we making its unfortu- 
Pree aarraape omega trade yenrnia ai tae ~ aly. Sometimes 
as serpents, bissing at every thing, endeavouring 
sting to convey poison into the wounds they Pesan hed inflict, but of this 7 
dus, you need - oy srg penn , as the Pathe 9 ce ve particularly noticed ‘as 
practising this necessarily harmless, a tes our pity and contempt 
at the low grade he holds in the cate of miesorngen they -_— under ys 
yeep, a See See Sere ee © ly Sage 
see how endeavour to spatter mud over every body 
wee  aouiad ‘impotent Metioa of their little tails. We have now Secundus, 
given you a folerably long lesson, and hoping that while enjoying yourself with 
your companions, you will not forget the useful knowledge we laeean endear oured 
Puke to to apart. wish you a farewell. Epit.] }.... 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of this society took plate on Tuesday evening (2ist), 
at Exeter Hall, and was numerously attended by the friends of the 
society, which, from its excellent intention, cannot fail of exciting 
general interest. The new room in which it was held is of admirable 
proportions and pleasing character, giving the whole meeting a clas- 
sical appearance well suited to its professed object. It may not 
perhaps be deemed irrelevant or hypercritical to object to the red, 
drapery, which tells rather crudely against the pale wall, and which 
is not required by the necessities of the vehicle in which the perfor- 
mances are executed: oil colour, with its brilliant lights and deep 
tones, may require a dark bed on which to repose, but the delicacy of 
water colours may be trusted against the virgin wall. 

It would be invidious to select any from the numerous individuals 
who attended the meeting, as especial Lions, particularly as we feel 
called upon to perform rather an ungracious duty, in noticing a con- 
siderable want of tact on the part of some of the officiating gentle- 
men, who, on the entrance of a distinguished Architect, who shall be 
nameless, testified some very proper feeling by an improper mode of 
demonstration—by clapping their hands. Now, in a meeting of this 
nature, it is understood that all meet on a comparative equality ; that 
is to say, nO one is. to command a greater share of attention’ than 
others, except that attention which the force of intellect will ever 
attract in all societies. We perhaps dwell on this boy's trick too long, 
but we cannot help feeling that the dignity and decorum of such a 
meeting are ill preserved by childish modes of expressing satisfaction. 
It is a poor compliment to the individual concerned, and a sign of ill 
breeding on the part of the claqueurs. We trust they will take our 
hint in good part, and not be so “ uncommon civil” for the future. 
By the bye, while we are scolding, we may as well object to having 
the names bawled out; some like to be incog.—ourselves for instance} 
also to hint that one ticket admits only one person, although, to judge 
_ from the inconvenient juxtaposition into which we were forced with 
hats, we should imagine that many supposed their tickets admitted 
self and friend; for no friend could be taken more care of, or tendered. 
so intrusive. 

The whole thing, however, went off well ; in the minute particulars, 
VOL. IH. ‘ 2c 
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even as others haye gone off before, The company looked very well, 
talked very well, and was doubtless well satisfied, as, every one must 
be with an.evening spent with @ society devoted to the propagation 
of propriety, beauty, and sublimity. Here many, will learn to, cast 
aside the elegant trammels of antiquity, and many more to imbibe 
refinement at its source; while all may learn that petty views and 
eaptious hypercriticism are at variance with the spirit of that Art 
which is deemed worthy of creating a senate for freemen, or a sotgle 
for the worship of God. 





Engravings from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Parts 1..and. II. 
Moon, ‘Boys and Grayes, Pall Mall. 


T HE article of a correspondent in the foregoing pages, supersedes the 
necessity of enlarged discussion on this very beautiful publication. 
We agree with him that all lovers of art and admirers of Sir Joshua, 
should hail with delight such a regenerative production. “ Count 
La Lippe” and the “ Duchess of Devonshire” are done in our pain- 
ter's happiest style, and are as excellently engraved by S. W, Rey- 
nolds; we heartily wish the publishers success, siipinee 





Memorials of Oxford. Part X1V. London: ‘Tilt. 


THis beautifal work may be ‘classed ‘amovg the ‘most sapérior and 
tiséfal which the present desire for ‘knowledge has given’ rise’ ‘to. 
Dr. Ingram proves himself to be ‘a scholar and an ahtiquary in‘every 
page we read. How fortunate may the architectural ‘stadent ésteem 
hiniself Who 'cah, at so cheap a rate, possess the finést models ‘of 
ahtiquity, engraved by such inven ds Le Keux and Fimden. They are 
to him valuable data, on whith'he may confidently rely, and- without 
the trouble and expense which attended ‘the researches of our: pro- 
gettitors; he’has but to turn to his bookcase, and ‘a faithful repre- 
sentation ‘of ‘what ‘he desires to study ‘is opened “before him. ‘The 
fitst plate of this number, designed by Mackenzie, represents Merton 
College ‘from the fields. We pass 'from this to the consideration "of a 
fieater delineation of ‘its beautiful chapel, executed by the same gen- 
fleman. Here, fine specimens of two very distinct ‘styles of English 
‘architecture will arrest the attention of the student—the perpendicular 
and the decorated. The first is evident in the tower and transept;and 
the latter in ‘the beautiful seven-light wintow of the choir, which has 





a-tich and curious wheel in the upper part,‘and is remarkable for the 
admixture af canopies and pinnacles with crockets, as portians of the: 
tracery. “With plates ‘like these, and the works of such: men as’ 
Rickman, ‘Pugin and Britton, the study of Architecture will wegresd 
rrp ert paer? amusement. 

Shem 





Family Classical Library. No. XL1X. 


Tuis volume contains five books of Livy, and comprises a history of 
Rome, from the arrival of Hannibal in Etruria, to the capture of New 
Carthage by Publius Scipio. It is translated by the Rev. G. Baker, 
and we subjoin an extract of the death of the Consul Lucius Emilius 
at the battle of Cannz, as an instance of the faithful connection main- 
tained with its original :—* Cneius Lentulus, a military tribune, 
seeing, as he rode by, the consul sitting on a stone, and covered with 
blood, said to him, ‘ Lucius Emilius, whom the gods ought to favour, 
as the only person free from the blame of this day’s disaster, take this 
horse while you have any remains of strength; 1 will accompany you, 
and am able to raise you up.and protect you. Add not to the fatality 
of the fight the death of a consul; without that, there will be abun- 
dant cause of tears and mourning.’ The consul replied, ‘ Your spirit, 
Cneius Lentulus, I commend; but do not waste, in unavailing com- 
misseration, the short time allowed you for escaping out of the hands 
of the enemy. . Go, carry a public message from. me to the senate, 
that.they fortify the city of Rome, and before the victorious Cartha- 
ginian.arrives, secure it with a.powerful garrison. Carry also a pri+ 
vate message’to Quintus Fabius ; tell chim that Lucius Emilius has 
lived, and. now. dies, in a-careful observance of his directions. As.to 
myself; let me expire here, in the midstof my slaughtered soldiers.’ 
While they were thus.discoursing, first a cloud of their flying coun- 
trymen, and afterwards the enemy came upon them; and: these, not 
knowing the consul, overwhelmed him with:their weapons.” We enter 
deeply into this, for we also remember:to have-experienced, in. younger 
days, disastrous. effects from the battle of Canne. Without expatiating 
on what must be obvious to all—the debt of gratitude which society 
owes to Mr. Valpy, for thus throwing open to every reader. stores-of 
learning, which have hitherto been known only as the rewards of deep 
studly, and the acquisition of profound classical knowledge; we allude 
to-another claim which he justly holds on us for his “ Excerpta.” 
‘editions of the original classic authors. Wedo not mean to say that 





we prefer them ‘to the Elzevir and other texts, which should ever fill 
their places’ in the library of the accomplished: scholar; but it has 
been our fate, more than once, when at school, to: have studied lessons, 
which, when produced before the master, have been immediately dis- 
pensed with. Where Mr. Valpy’s editions are used, such oceurrences 
will never happen: the time of the pupil will not be worse than use- 
lessly employed, nor the preceptor have to blush at the reflection, that 
those whose moral education has been committed to his care, have 


been studying passages at once disgusting and disgraceful. 





Gallery of the Graces. Part X. 


THERE may be beauties in this work, but we confess our inability to 
discover them. There is no analogy between the “ Wild Flower,” of 
whatever class it be, and the fancy drawn puppet which is here in- 
tended to illustrate it. Neatness and care in getting up cannot be 
denied to this periodical; beyond these we regret the difficulty of 


bestowing conscientious praise. A 





Finden's Landscape Illustrations to Mr. Murray's first complete and 
uniform Edition of the Life and Works of Lorp Byron.—Part 
XXI. London: Murray—Tilt. 


We never feel more real delight than when the course of any work, 
submitted to our inspection, is of such a nature as enables us to be 
faithful chroniclers of its fame. In the present instance, we are as- 
sured, that no one can look at the first plate, engraved by-Mr. E, 
Finden, from a drawing by W. Page, of that beautiful model. of the 
Grecian Doric order “ The Temple of Theseus at Athens,” without 
admiration. The Temple before us, which is drawn with great archi- 
teetural accuracy, deserves the most minute attention; having been 
‘built in a style which has ever been considered as one of striking 
‘boldness, simplicity, and grandeur. The primitive Greek never 
‘availed himself of the arch, and in this he differed from the Latin, 
»whose remains prove their extensive application of it. Of the first, the 
“wery ornaments were portions of real utility; there was nothing in his 
building superfluous, out of place or uncalled for—We perceive the 
“beautiful columns before us springing from their foundations without 
‘base or pedestal ; the decayed fiutings of their shafts are beautifully 
sdescribed, and the abaci which support the entablature are exqui- 
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sitelyéxpressed.. The ehiaro-oscuro: in this: delightful piece - of art. 
is well maintained, as the dark shade on the farthest pillars, and the. 
light falling through the roof upon the inner columns fully demon- 
strate,. There is a tone and softness throughout, which will, we think, 
render ‘this plate most deservedly a favorite. “Corinth,” drawn by 
Cattermole, and engraved by W. Finden, is no less deserving ef 
praise than the former, but the subject is different; in the one, we 
can yet dwell on the lofty genius of a people, once renowned for all 
that was great.and excellent in arts and arms; whilst the latter, con- 
sidered’ immediately after its precursor, affords no fair field for 
honorable criticism. The delineation of a few beggarly huts and 
Turkish cupolas ill supply the loss of the stately columns of the 
Corinthian, and we are but too apt to throw upon the artist and the 
painter those expressions of disappointment which can only be pro- 
perly attributed to the ravages of time. “Grenada,” from a drawing 
by J. F. Lewis, and “The Tomb of Dante,” which requires no text 
to tell us that it came from the pencil of Prout, are both from the 
graver of E. Finden, who has also engraved the beautiful portrait of 
the Earl of Clare, which terminates the present number. Judging 
from the very superior nature of this work, we should think it cannot 


but be successful. i} 





Illustrations: of the Poetical Works of Sin WattgR Scott.—London: 
Tilt. 


Tue first plate in this work is from a painting by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, engraved by W. Eggleton, of Anne, Duchess of Buccleugh, 
and also of Monmouth by her marriage with the unfortunate Duke 
James, who was beheaded in 1685. “ Blackhouse Tower,” drawn by 
C. R. Stanley, from a sketch by J. Skene, is very pretty, and has 
been well engraved by T. Higham. The perspective is good, and 
the fore-ground well filled in. Sir Walter Scott tells us, that 
“the ballad of the Douglas tragedy is one of the few to which 
popular tradition has ascribed complete locality.” He quotes 
Godscroft, who says, “ The farm of Blackhouse, fin Selkirkshire, .is 
_ said to have been the scene of this melancholy event. There are the 
remains of a very ancient tower, adjacent to the farm-house, in a wild 
and solitary glen, upon a torrent, named Douglas Burn, which joins 
the Yarrow.” “Crichtown Castle,” from a drawing by Turner, and 
engraved by W.B.Cooke, presents a very different aspect to those 





lovely engravings which preface the poetical works of Seott.: It does 
not appear to have been carefully transferred to the buria; there isan 
indistinctness, an anfinished appearance about many parts “of this 
plate. The Cow-herd and his Charge” are stiff toa degree. » The 
destruction of the “ Tomb of Rokeby” is a good composition, by 
J/H. Nixon. “Glencoe” is a good drawing, but the engraving does not 
please us ; it is stiff, and there is the same fault in the falling water 
which was complained of in the last number of this work, as evident 
im the engraving of the “ Grey Mare’s Tail.” There seems tous to 
be in this publication a mixture of good and indifferent engravings, 
Which is a circumstance much to be regretted. Thus, in the two last 
frumbers, we notice Eglistone and Cumray, Blackhouse Tower, and 
the Portrait of Anne of Monmouth, together with the Tomb of 
Rokeby, as beautiful engravings, whilst others cannot be considered 
worthy such encomia. This work is, however, a very pleasing pro- 
duction, and the lovely plate of the “ Death Bier of De Argentyne” ‘is 
well calculated to atone for occasional delinquencies, 





Designs for Lodges and Park Entrances, by P. F. Rosinson, Archi- 
tect, F.A.S. and F.G.S. London, Priestley & Weale, High-street, 
Bloomsbury, and J. Williams, Charles-street, Soho. 


THis work consists of twelve very elegant designs in the Gothie-style, 
for those tenements which are so frequently to be met with at. the 
entrances of the princely domains with which England, perhaps more 
than any other country, may be said to abound. They are very beau- 
tifully lithographed, and with their accompanying plans and expla- 
natory text, will form a most valuable acquisition. to the artist. and 
the architect. Mr. Robinson observes, “ that it has been remarked, 
that among the many works published on the Architecture of the 
Middle Ages, so \ittle attention has been given to edifices constructed 
of timber and plaster ;” but, he adds, “when we consider how en- 
tirely those buildings have been neglected, and the injuries which time 
" ‘and the hand of the spoliator have inflicted upon materials so: ill cal- 
tulated to withstand them, perhaps it is not wonderful they have been 
" 80 Tittle attended to.” This would naturally lead us to the considera- 
tion of domestic architecture, but, while attempting so to do, the 
mind perforce falls back, as it were, upon itself, and is startled at the 
frail foundation on which its labours would be expended; for, ac- 
cordinig to the best authorities, Enigland cannot be said to have pos- 
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sessed any distinct and national-style since the period of the eapslier 
half of the: 16th century, when the perpendicular English began te 
give way to the strangest anomalies and absurdities; nor have we 
many examples of the private habitations ‘of that age which have 
come down to us unaltered. Crosby Hall, indeed, is a very beaytiful 
exception, but it was of such magnitude and importance as precludes 
its comparison in the present instance. There can be no doubt that 
the Reformation gave a death-blow, for a time, to the cause of archi- 
teeture ; the riches of the monasteries were then appropriated and 
squandered, and’ the channel for the dispensation of money, which 
had once flowed through the piety of the devotee, and had been mostly 
employed in architectural embellishmeut and design, took a different, 
and far less laudable course. Nor were the exertions of Mary, marked 
as they were by bloodshed and horror, likely to cause the reflux ef 
the stream within the bounds of its former limits.  Arehitecture, 
therefore, became debased, and sculpture bowed her diminished head 
to assume a stiffness of character, alike foreign to feeling and. to 
jadgment. When such was the lot of the palace and the temple, the 
lower grades of building, no doubt, partook proportionately of their 
revolution, and the artistical vagaries which have left us Gothic 
entablatures supported by Ionic columns, and a knight in plate 
armour reposing on a shelf, above the effigy of his wife, under a 
Corinthian canopy, may also have played such similar pranks in the 
construction of the cottage or the hall, as would tend to baffle the 
keenest enquiries of the most zealous antiquary. Mr. Robinson's 
work, however, is an elegant proof that such corruptions exist no 
longer; he seems to be one of those genii who have sprung up in the 
present age to dispel the thick obscuring clouds whieh have hitherto 
hung over the architectural horizon, and the efforts of his pencil are 
as magical, as the science he imparts is useful and instructive. 
omen 


SS 


Filustrations of the Sacred Annual, London ; John Turvill, 


We slightly alluded to these productions in our last number, and 
regret that a close examination of them will not warrant our speaking 
in that commendatory strain which we should haye felt happy, in 
being able to adopt. They are intended to assimilate with the style 
of the ancient Missal ; being gay in colour and rich in flowing tra- 
cery and gold. The illuminated Title possesses no striking feature-- 
and we look in vain for the expressions of fatigue and agony which the 


? 
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weight of the instrument. of death and: the: dark blood: gouts on the 
temples of our Redeemer should naturally have called forth. The 
Annunciation is a sad failure, and is an almost. undistinguishable 
mass of blended colours. The Widow's Mite, by M‘Clise. » The 
composition. is. good, and the positions of the Saviour, Widow and 
accessories pleasing, but the colouring indistinct and imperfect. 
Remorse of Judas is a fine composition, by Martin, and is the: best 
executed of any, We feel sorry in pronouncing this work a failure— 
for it is a good and a pleasant thing to see the energies of human art 
and intellect employed in the embellishment and display of those 
glorious scenes by which our redemption was insured. The motives 
which prompted the publication have our warmest encomia—for we 
at once yenerate religion and admire the revival of the gems of anti- 
quity; and sincerely do we hope that, should it be again our duty to 
pass. judgment on a future similar work, we may be enabled to ex- 
press as much delight as at present we experience disappointment. 
Jv 





The Complete Angler, by Izaak Watton and Cuaries Cotton, 


with Notes, by Sik Harris Nicoxas. Part V. Pickering. 


In our review of the former parts of this republication, we bore our 
willing testimony to the sumptuous and satisfactory manner in which 
the literary portion of them had been executed; nor did we speak 
less approvingly of the illustrations with which they were so liberally 
interspersed. Of the former, to wit, the letter-préss, we may now 
repeat, that we do not think the fairest specimens of those renowned 
masters of typography — the Elzevirs and the Baskervilles— 
would be found to surpass it. It is, we observe, the work of the 
younger Mr. Whittingham, who, in many instances, but more particu- 
larly the present, has proved himself—to use a somewhat homely ex- 
pression—a veritable “ chip of the old block ;” so strikingly so, indeed, 
that our good friend of the Chiswick press, may exclaim of him, as 
the waggish Sheridan was wont to do of his hopeful offspring and 
disciple, Thomas—* that boy will be the death of me!” Stothard, 
although he, unfortunately for the interests of the delightful art of 
which he has long been so bright an ornament, waxeth “ old and full 
of days,” again shines forth, in the opening scene, with his accustomed 
splendour. Poor Stothard, we wish, with the courteous Spaniard, 
the sand of his existence could continue its happy current to the ex- 
tent of a thousand years. He is a man of whom we feel nationally, 
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nay, personally proud, for, with afew illustrious exceptions, he’has 
done more to elevate the character of» the British school than all the 
rest.of his graphic contemporaries ‘put together. ‘In the fertility of 
invéntion and the gracefulness and accuracy of design, “ when shall 
we look upon his like again?” That is a question more easily asked 
than answered ; and, strange to say, his industry, aye, evén now, “ in 
the evening of his days,” is scarcely inferior to his skill. He is always 
at his easel, and, with a pencil wholly subservient to his genius, never 
by any accident produces aught approaching to a failure. The old 
gentleman was pointed out to us not Jong since at a private view of 
one of the exhibitions of the Society of British Artists. He was criti- 
cally examining such of the contributions as did not, ata glance, 
manifest themselves to be of little or “nothing worth,” with a degree 
of abstractedness that eloquently declared his affection for his adopted 
muse. We contemplated his venerable frame and featurés with ‘a 
profundity of respect, amounting almost to idolatry, and have never 
turned to his productions since, but we have felt ourselves under the 
influence, more or less, of a similar sense of homage. In the plate 
alluded to, his efforts—efforts, do we say? What Stothard does, 
he does like other men of genius, without an effort—by inspiration— 
but no matter for the phrase: in the supper scene, then, we would ob- 
serve, his peculiar beauties have been well reduced by the graver of 
Mr. Augustus Fox. There is a landscape by De la Motte, which 
is in most respects good ; it displays a looseness of texture in the fore- 
ground much to our fancy, but the figure of the angler on the bank is 
too diminutive, nor is he in an easy and natural position. . 

We find vignettes also by Richardson and others, besides which 
we have portraitures of several more of the fish, namely the tench, the 
harbel, the perch, and a group of the smaller species. 

The notes and commentaries are, as might be expected from the 
pen of Sir Harris Nicolas, copious, lively, and authentic. In short, 
an angler more complete than this promises to be in all its essentials, 
never issued from the press; we trust therefore, that the interests of 
the publisher will be considered, and his exertions adequately re- 
warded. 





Turner's Annual Tour.—( Continued from page 270.) 


“Cnateau de la Mailleraie” is another very beautifal specimen of 
engraving, by Brandard; the humid appearance of this plate is very 
striking ; the ‘scene before us has all the appearance of having been 





wader the mfjuence of an.April shower, .In “ Graville,”, by the, same 
‘engraver; we have additional proof. of Mr. Turner's happy excellence 
‘im depicting the scene which lay far beneath the painter's eye. The per- 
spective in this plate is beautifully managed. “ Rouen, with.its Bridge,” 
taken from the banks of the river.is a fine engraving, by W..Miller; 
but we think the sky somewhat over-done. It is no easy thing to de- 
‘pict the rainbow, or express the splendour of the passing storm. 
* Honfleur,” by Cousens, is a beautiful piece. ‘“ Jumeges,” from the 
graver of J.C. Armitage, 1s a masterly effort. ‘ Rouen,” from. the 
‘west, by Brandard, affords a proof of the extent of excellence to which 
‘engraving has advanced; the view of ‘ Havre,” and the  west- 
front of “‘ Rouen Cathedral,” are possibly the finest.in the collection ; 
‘there is a softness throughout, a beautiful adaptation of light and 
shaile, and judicious arrangement of accessories, which cannot fail to 
delight the spectator. 


humane 





' Fifty-sig Engravings, from the Pleasures of Memory, and other 
Poems.—( Continued fram page 275,) 


‘In our last Number we were compelled to suspend the consideration 
of these beautiful little specimens of Art ; and we almost regret the in- 
crease of our labours, which will preclude the possibility of giving them 
that strict attention they so richly deserve. We shall, however, take 
a hasty survey of the remaining plates. The engraving, by Le Keux, 
of “ The Chapel”— 
“* Whence erst the chaunted hymn, the tapered rite 
Amused the fisher’s solitary night.” 


is as beautifully conceived as executed ; the burst of moonlight on the 
far-off waters is exquisitely delineated, and we might almost imagine 
the -yesper hymn pealing from within the walls of the illuminated 
building before us.— 
** The shepherd on Fornaro’s misty brow,” 

engtaved by Wallis. Here we have Turner again in all his exeellenee! 
Who can look upon the bark beneath ; the sheep browzing half way 
down the.cliff, and the shepherd seated on its beetling brow, without 
willingly, giving ungualified praise to his wonderful powers of depic- 
‘tion. .. The remaining plates, from the drawings of Turner, are for the 
most! part all in a corresponding degree of excellence, althongh we 
differ in. opinion. with regard to some of them. Thus, in the engraving 
of The Traitor's Gate, by Goodall. The White Tower ig much 





too'lofty 5 and there is little to interest the spectator in “ A: Vision,” 
although Goodall’ has endeavoured’ to throw the best light on it, 
which his’ consummate skill could bestow: ‘The Bay-of Egremond,” 
with his hunting-pole and hawk on fist, is a delightful gem; and: with 
it we close reluctantly the consideration of those engravings, which 
represent Mr. Turner's unrivalled ideas, The remaining plates 
originate in the pencil of Stothard, and consist of beautiful groups of 
figures, depicted with all the classic elegance which characterize the 
lovely ‘effusions of that highly-gifted gentleman. Among them the 
most striking are “‘ The Bird’s Nest,” by Finden. The differing posi- 
tions of the eupids, who have ejected the luckless owners, and installed 
themselves in their places, are wel] managed and admirably conceived. 
“ Domestic Happiness,” and “ The Judgment Seat,” are fine instances 
of the Art possessed by W. Finden. ‘“ Lady Jane Grey” is, perhaps, 
the least attractive of any; her figure and position appear stiff and 
constrained. “The Convent Gate,” by H. Le Keux, is a very chaste 
and elegant engraving. “The Sailor,” by W. Finden, will arrest the 
attention of ‘all’ who look upon it; the frigate inthe distance, with 
her top-sails shivering in the wind, is thrown into beautiful relief; 
and we half imagine we hear the booming of the signal gun, and the 
ready cry of the Lieutenant—*“ Now Lads, hurra!” It is an exquisite 





Mr. Congy's View of the Interior of Milan Cathedral. Published 
‘ by John Weale, for the benefit of the Widow. 


WE confess partiality so far, that if the work before us had be- 
trayed symptoms of weakness, the sacred object of its publication 
would have hindered our being extreme to mark what had been done 
amiss, _ But it stands in no need of our forbearance or indulgence, 
being a very fine representation of one of these wonderful works of 
man in former ages, which have been left to delight and astonish pos- 
terity. The architectural spectator will be strack with the beautiful 
groining and adornments of the roof, ‘the extrethe length of the 
shafts of the pillars and their exquisitely finished capitals. There 
is in this cathedral an appearance of immense height, which originates 
possibly in the absence of the triforium or stage which in our: edi- 
fices is immediately above the arches which spring from the ground, 
The elegant carved work and tracery of the building are all: beauti- 
fally and. accurately expressed, and the distribuficit ‘of ‘the figures 
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asseinbled-to witness the:procession ofthe Host admirably: portrayed. 
It isa fine composition, and we’-earnestly hope will be a source of 
profit to, and alleviate the wants of her.in whose behalf it has been 
published, Nima 





‘H. M.S. Vestal, off Culver Cliff. J. Dickinson, New Bond-street. 


A marine sketch, drawn on stone, from an original design by John 
Shetky, Esq. The principal object is the frigate. She is in the act 
of staying, and the head sails are thrown back upon the masts with 
good effect, but the drawing seems defective in the after-rigging ; for 
either the main-top-gallant-mast has a tremendous bend from the 
mast, or else the mizen, which of course is farthest off, appears larger 
than either of its companions. af ae 





Miss Eliza Paton. J. Dickinson, New Bond-street. 


‘A very beautifully lithographed whole length portrait of this lady, 
as Rosina, in the Barber of Seville. 5 are 





Captain John Ross, K.S., R.N. J. Dickinson, New Bond-street. 


From a picture by B.,R. Faulkner, Esq., in the possession of 
Captain Ross, and drawn on stone by J. R. Lane, in a very superior 
manner. 


. jones 





Lecture on the Road Ways of England. Read before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Bristol, Oct. 19, 1833. Gutch and 
Martin,. Small-street. 


In ‘this’ small tract Mr. Britton descanted on the great advantage 
the city Of Bristol possessed by her locality for the transaction of 
western ‘Commerce ; ‘and insisted much upon the benefits which were 
likély to arise from the formation of a rail-road between her and the 
metropolis, “He briefly deduced the history of roads from the earliest 
petiods; atid ‘remarked upon the Roman ways in this country, which 
were al niost ‘the only remains’ now left of that great nation. It is an 
interesting little ‘article, well worthy of an-attentive genet Te 
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rt a a By Baron Cuvier, No. Le ii Henderson; 
Old: Bailey. beat eacal 


Tals porwr’ is a valuable acquisition to the naturalist. [ 
Sherr 





Plays and Poems of Shakspeare. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. 


Tus is the fifteenth and last volume, and eontains the poems of 
our favored bard. We have before alluded to the beautiful type 
and manner in which this work has been published. _» 





The Round Towers of Ireland. H. O'Brien, Esq. Whittaker, ' 
‘Ave Maria-lane. 


A very curious work, containing great research into the origin of 
those edifices, which have baffled the ingenuity of all antiquaries. 
Mr. O’Brien, however,. gives to these erections such an extreme and 
venerably good old age that we are positively startled at the accounts 
of their exceeding antiquity. There is no small degree of labour ex- 
pended in its composition, which, however, is partly absorbed by 
what cannot but be uninteresting to the general reader. We allude 
to the evident expressions of disappointment originating in the 
author's failure of not obtaining a superior prize. 


em 





Remarks on the Management of Eton School. James Ridgway, 
169, Piccadilly. 


Tue author of this tract has commented with, we think, an unde- 
served severity upon the regulations and conduct of Eton School. 
The attainment of classic lore is not generally compassed by measure 
or quantity. The tyro may gabble over four times’ the number of 
authors, &c. proposed by the writer, without even a fraction of that 
advantage which would accrue to the pupil by the study of a tenth 
part of what our author considers as calculated to occupy an inade- 
quate portion of the time of an Eton scholar. If the charge of mal- 
appropriation of the Sabbath be correct, it certainly requires attention ; 
but the character of the venerable.and good Dr. Keate, who presides 
over the establishment, induces us to hope that the writer has beer 
misinformed. In conclusion, we observe that the literature of Greece 
and Rome opens a wide field for choice to the scholar, and it is littlé 
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better than’ ‘sbéurd ‘to lay down ‘as “doguid the study of particular © 
authors as best calculated to ensure the i aceESE of a thoroughly 


education. 7 
classical edu , 





View of Boothia, from drawings by Captain Ross. . Burford’s 
Panorama, Leicester-square. 
Boornra and its'wonders will have greeted the public vision before 
our next number; we, therefore, although our tale be half told, 
impart our valuable conclusions with the confidence of veteran-ism. 

What a Nero Captain Ross must be,” we heard a fair damsel 
assert. So thought we when we found that the navigator had been 
cruél enough to prove that even the dreaded North Pole had nothing 
half ‘so ‘fearful in its aspect as a London greenish-brown fog. 
Through the ingenuity of Mr. Burford’s poll, which is full as mag- 
netic es that discovered ‘by ‘Ross—as is proved by the attraction of 
his -panoratnas; we afe transported toa species of polling’ booth, 
(by the bye, the worthy alderman who aided Ross deserves the title 
of ‘polexing Booth,) ‘underthe identical canvass tent which sheltered’ 
the gallant Captain, whence we coolly survey, without fear or fright, 
an‘oeean of ice, and pyramids of snow-capt granite. 

‘It 4s am/odd painting, after all, thought we, as we tried to sum up 
an opinion—so very like a thing done on purpose to startle—rather 
Munchausen-ish—+o irretrievably chilly—(yet. unlike a Chili scene.) 
Sull, as we firmly believe that there are more things in heaven and 
eafth’than are dreamt of in our philosophy, we venture to acknow- 
ledge the eye-sight of the veteran Polander, and the hand-writing of 
Mr. Burford. 

‘The first effect of this truly interesting panorama is absolutely 
startling—the lurid atmosphere—the roseate hue cast on the “ firm 
and thick-set” ice by the glowing horizon steeped in sun's blood—the 
daylight. stars,, big and unnatural /—the granite foundations. of ‘the 
globe peering -inquisitively above the crushing ice, as if to assert 
earth's supremacy, all tend to impress the mind with undefined awe, 
while, af the same time, a feeling.of incredulity steals over the cockney 
mind,.repressed,, however, by those purer and better thoughts which 
traced-all wonders“to,their source, and doubt no display of might, 
however startling to our ignorance. 

Abie | aswell as ean be expected from description, which is 
a second-hand Nature at best, ‘Phere is! ‘much. indeed that an artist 
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aloue could have conceived in the treatment of some of the most, in- . 


teresting points—little, delicacies, which even. the, North Pole, afforde 
to the cultivated fancy. Still there is little that demands our especial 
notice, for it were arrogant to criticise effects we can scarcely conceive, 
and foolish to waste “ London cut and dried” on Nature's most choice 
freak. 

The gallant captain’ was the hero of the private view;—we actually 
saw him (!) and spoke to him!!! He is builtto strangle a bear, yet 
we doubt. if ever he was in such a trepidation as on that day, -when™ 
he ran the risk of being devoured by an ardent erowd of privateena 
including lords and ladies and lawyer-crities of ‘the Fine Arts, and. 
gentlemen patagraph-mongers to polite journals—all “hunting the 
polar, star, to ascertain whether or not he would make a,good rout:,: 
lion or a voracious paragraph. The captain ie a good-humoured. 
soul, but we question very much ‘if ‘he did ‘not sigh for his friends the, 
Esquimaux. 

This panorama should be visited. by every one who would form, 
some.notion of the perils, and. privations. which attend «ugged, and, 
daring. souls, while their less vehturesome neighbours ere lulled ia. 
the security of four.well-warmed ‘walls and well-furnished tables. - 


* 
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ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES.—From what is reported in regard’ 
to.the recent discovery of the ancient site of Side in that part of Asia 
Minor. formerly called Cilicia, there is reason'to expect thet many. 

‘iméns of Asiatic Greek architecture, differing from those ‘we are, 
Srcadly equine with; will be brought to light. Many columns are: 
said to have been found whose capitals are of ex! i , 
also richly sculptured friezes, and numerous fragments of jasper, 
porphyry and aon costly materials. The best preserved structure is 
an amphithéatre, with arcades, situated upon a hill in the centre of 
the city. aon) 

Rome.—An artist has been sent by ‘the’ French gévernmeént to 
thake’a copy, in oil, of Michael Angelo’s celebrated fresco ofthe Last 
Judgment; in the Sixtine chapel—for which he is to receive the 
of 40,000 francs. A very large painting, representinig the destruc 
ye ny he excited great ‘sénsation here. “It is" by the 
artist ‘Brulov, ‘who 'livs been’ lately “appointed” painter! 
Euiperor Nicholas. ‘Pwo ‘other ‘pro / have aleo: 
much attention—namely, “Coriolanus before the Gates of Rome,’: 
by the Chevalier Wicar ; and the “ Death of Spiro Alostro,’:a's 

the late revolutionsity war in Greece, bya talented youn attist, 
named Francisco Podisti. ~ Brad DHOISE, 8 
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pe eT — Neprew re Aesers commissioned to 
repair alter a consi le portion of ace, preparatory to 
Foy se oe a gallery or depét of patioail resinedaiee Pim the apart- 
ments of the south wing of the building, it is intended to place a col- 
lection of portraits of the constables and marshals of France, admirals, 
and other distinguished naval and military characters. A part of 
this wing will also form a gallery containing a em on 
of paintings representing all the most important military exploits 
4 actions, from the por of Tolbiac, to notion of the citadel of 
Antwerp. In the rooms on the ground floor of the centre of the 
building, towards the park, will be an extensive collection of portraits 
of historical personages, in addition to those already mentioned. In 
the state apartments, which will undergo no other change than that: 
of having their embellishments touched up, and fresh hangings added, 
the pictures which formerly decorated them will be replaced. Exten- 
sive improvements are also in progress at the Tuilleries, where the 
cost of the works last year, inelading those at the Louvre, are esti- 
mated at a million and a half of francs. 

Prince Metternich is making great improvements at his family seat 
in Kénigswart, in Bohemia, where he has erected a very noble 
chapel. He has also sent thither a very interesting and extensive 
collection of medals, recently purchased by him from its former pos- 
sessor M. Huss, of Eger; whom he has appointed the keeper of these 
and other valuable curiosities at Konigswart. 

The Duke of Coburg is rebuilding his country-palace at Reinhards- 
brunn, near Gothic, in the old German and Gothic style, after designs 
by the architect Eberhardt of Coburg. Many of the details, however, 
are from drawings by Heideloff, of Nuremberg. The main body of 
the building is already considerably advanced, and some parts of the 
interior even completed. 

Greece.—According to reports received from this country, it ap- 

that the German architect Gustensobn has received instructions 
from the Government of King Ofhio, to examine the Isthmus of 
Corinth, to select a suitable site for founding a large sea-port town 
there. Many useful public works, such as roads and bridges, were 
carried into execution by the French, before they withdrew from the 
Greek territory. ' 

Necro.oey.—Felix Auvray, an historical painter, and one of the 
most distinguished of Gros’ pupils, died at Paris, September 13th, in 
the thirty-third year of his age. 

Professor Isopi, sculptor to the King.of Wirtemberg, died at 
Ludwezsburg, October 2nd, in his 78th year. He was a native 
of Rome, and was invited to Stuttgard many years ago by the 
then Duke of Wirtemberg, to execute some of the ornaments in his 
palace, Goethe, who was then travelling through that of Ger- 
many, has Jeft us many.remarks on the apartments and their decora- 
tions, and, has spoken of Isopiin terms of high commendation for 
his share in them. 

Se October 11th,.the landscape painter, Ernst Fries, 














